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AN OLD NEW ENGLAND INN, KEPT BY WOMEN, WHICH IS A MECCA FOR TOURISTS 


The Ideal Country Hotel 


°A New Profession for Women 


By Cecity Parks 


T may be that my title 
is somewhat mislead- 
ing; many may say 
that women have been 
keeping hotels for 
years. But I would 
call upon “ideal” and 
“profession” to prove 
my right to “new.” 

Women have been keeping hotels since 
“befo’ de wah,” and the eternal feminine 
has usually made it a good hotel, too, but 
the new century brings with it new opportu- 
nities—chances so much greater and better 
than have heretofore offered themselves 
that they well may dignify that which they 
offer into a profession, and a new one. 


The next twenty or thirty years will see 
in this country a thorough development of 
all the country districts. To these places 
are coming trade and commerce, the retail 
trade of that secondary sort which forms 
so considerable a part of the country’s 
wealth. This advance means the frequent 
coming of the traveling man, and just as 
the quality of this trade has changed, so 
has the old-time “drummer” given place to 
a very different build of a fellow. Nowa- 
days he is a man not to be pleased with the 
oldtime boarding house sort of a place— 
the happy-go-lucky help-yourself institu- 
tion, where it was supposed that uncom- 
fortable informality constituted perfection. 

It is not to be understood from this that 
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informality is to be banished. Far from 
it. But she who would enter a field in 
which the possibilities are almost unguess- 
ably great, must be able to draw that nice 
line which separates the proper informality 
which so pleasingly suggests the home from 
that other sort which too often amounted to 
neglect. The present day “representative” 


is looking for inexpensive but real com- 
forts. The twentieth century woman who 
offers him airy, light rooms, a good though 
simple table, a comfortable bed, clean and 
prompt service—who, in short, approxi- 
mates to “all the comforts of home” as 
only the American woman can—for her 
there is a sure and generous reward. 

In the pretty little town of Avon I know 
of just such a place. Three maiden sisters 
are proprietors, business men, house staff 
and all. One rules supreme in the kitchen, 
is chef and steward both; another is house- 
keeper, the third presides over the books 
and bills. They have a pretty though very 


unostentatious little home, which is as 
cheery and as comfortable as one could 
wish. Economy figures in their calcula- 
tions, but not as prominently as does the 
comfort of their guests, and so they are 
The proof of the pudding is 


“doing well.” 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S DESIGN FOR A MODEL COUNTRY HOTEL 
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ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOTEL, DRAWN FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BY FRANK W. S. 
KING, ARCHITECT 


Economical in construction because symmetrical. In the plans on the opposite page, note 


the ample lobby, lighted by windows at both ends and provided with window seats and a big 
open fireplace. This room is to have a beamed ceiling. The smoking room can be converted into 
two bedrooms. Stairways so situated as to relieve bedrooms of noise, terminating at the ladies’ 
entrance. Dining room lighted by large windows on two sides, and the windows throughout large. 
Kitchen entirely separate from tNe main part of the house, and has cross light and draft. 

Upstairs the corridor has light and air at both ends. One of the bathrooms can be connected 
with chambers to form a suite. The chambers are large, and nine feet high. The third story 
accommodates eight rooms for servants or guests. This house will cost $7000 to $10,000 to build. 
The foundation and the terrace wall of the porch may be built of field stones. The house may 
be either shingled or clapboarded; if the latter, the color should be gray with white trimmings 


and moss green roof. 


in the eating, and will be as .ong as there 
are puddings, and the men who stop over 
with these progressive little ladies come 
again, and tell their friends. Surely, these 
Avon hostesses bear out my contention that 
there is “good hunting” in this field, when 
the hunter but goes about it rightly. 

I know of several other such houses. 
New England will of course boast of more 
than her proportion, for the reason that 
the expansion of retail trade has already 
begun within her borders, and the demand 
has begun to produce the supply. New 
York and Pennsylvania may point with 
proper pride to little hostelries of this sort at 


Washington Hollow and Dingman’s Ferry, 
and probably some scattered others. But 
these comfortable few are a promise only ; 
that they do so well by their proprietors is 
due to the fact that the proprietors do so 
well by their guests, and if these houses 
prosper so nicely it is but proof final that 
other such in other towns and villages may 
prosper fully as well. 

The east holds scores of opportunities ; 
more yet are to be found in the middle west 
and west, and most of all is the “new south” 
open to such colonizing. Not a traveler 
through the southern states but will bear 
profuse testimony to the fact that, beyond 
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the limits of the few large cities, the accom- 
modations offered him are vile. No other 
word fits the case as well as that one. The 
good missionary who is willing to set up 
an oasis of comfort and cleanliness in its 
midst will find her fountain more than 
merely popular. 

This, of course, in many cases, implies 
going there before working there, and 
many will not wish to make a move that 
may seem in the nature of an experiment. 
Such need not look beyond their own fences. 
Scarcely a town in all the states but has 
room this minute for the right little inn. 
Offer comfort, in room and at table, offer 
chéeriness and real hospitality, and you will 
soon find that your own home in your own 
native town is becoming known to the peri- 
odical “drummer”—a man, by the by, who 
has to live down a not wholly enviable repu- 
tation handed down to him by predecessors 
of an earlier generation and civilization. It 
must be added that he is doing it with the 
same rapidity and thoroughness which has 
made him the success in trade that he is. 

The woman of to-morrow, or rather of 
to-day, who rightly goes about the task 
here but little more than suggested, will 
assure herself of a home and a very com- 


fortable competence. Nor will she have to 
look far for the opportunity—let that be 
repeated. A new town stands in far less 
need of such ideal little inns, such homey 
little resting places, than does the old town 
whose business is in the first stages of devel- 
opment. This contention may be safely 
maintained, no matter what section of the 
country is brought into question. 

Particular stress has been laid upon the 
traveling man in what has been said here, 
for the reason that the vast industrial trade 
activity so sure to come (and at once) has 
justified it. But there is another class of 
travel which will be appealed to strongly 
by a properly kept hostelry—the automo- 
bile tourists. In an incredibly short space 
of time the followers of this pastime have 
overrun the country literally! What began 
as a fad has developed into a business. The 
little inn at Avon, kept by the three sisters, 
is a Mecca for driving parties, wheelmen 
and automobile drivers far and wide, who 
go miles out of their course to pay it a 
visit simply because it is the only comfort- 
able, pleasant public house in a wide region. 
A good country tavern makes business, fur- 
nishing the impulse for summer tours and 
sleighing parties in winter. 


The Charm of the English Inn 


By Cuiirton JoHNSON 


With Illustrations by the Author 


A S visiting England and dis- 
embarking at Southampton usually hurry 
off by the first train, to be swallowed up in 
the cosmopolitan chaos of London. But 
whether they do this or stop over a day or 
two at the port, they are pretty sure to seek 
lodgings in one of the great hotels. In so 
doing they miss more than half the pleasure 
of being abroad ; for the big hotels are com- 
plicated commercial machines where you 
purchase comfort by yard measure, so to 
speak, and where you are treated as one of 
a crowd. Southampton is a large town, 
and yet quiet and characteristic little inns 


are not by any means lacking. Several such 
front a small park just back from the 
harbor. 

This is a residence quarter, and there is 
rarely any passing of heavy teams or any 
hurry of passers to and fro on the walks. 
The tranquillity is almost rural. In the park 
the birds sing, and there, in pleasant 
weather, the children and babies play all 
day long, even into the dark of late evening. 
The park has its trees and shrubs, its flow- 
ers and gravel walks, but in the main it is 
a level of English greensward, the most 
beautiful turf in the world. From the win- 
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THE CHARM OF THE ENGLISH INN 


A TYPICAL INN OF OLD ENGLAND, THE ROYAL OAK 


dow of your inn you look down on all this, 
and the pleasure of the view is much 
enhanced by an ancient ivy-grown tower 


which stands at the far end of the park 
dreaming of its medieval past. 

All these accessories of the Southampton 
inn which I have mentioned are to a con- 
siderable degree characteristic of the Eng- 


lish inn everywhere. Touches of rustic 
nature, with the birds, the playing children, 
and buildings reminiscent of the. far past, 
are rarely wholly absent from the near sur- 
roundings except in the largest cities. As 
to the inns themselves, their individuality 
is expressed in the one word “homelike- 
ness,” and though this homelikeness is dis- 
tinctly foreign, it is not on that account the 
less domestic and grateful. Neither your 
chamber nor the apartment in which you 
dine has the flavor of publicity which you 
would naturally expect. The former often 
looks as if-it was an ancestral room in a 
private house. Not infrequently it has in 
it a high-posted, canopied bed, and there 
are several well-preserved upholstered 
chairs, while at the windows are long lace 
curtains reaching from top to bottom. 


Meals are apt to be served in an upstairs 
dining room, and you will find potted flow- 
ers in the window recess and vases of fresh 
cut bouquets on both mantel and the table. 
Usually a piano is included among the fur- 
nishings of the room. The floor is carpeted, 
a variety of periodicals lie on the side table, 
and there is none of the dismal barrenness 
which is a feature of the average small 
American hotel. One unfailing component 
of the room is a little open fireplace, and 
if the weather is at all chilly a soft coal fire 
burns in the grate, that is as cheering to the 
eye as it is agreeable physically. 

When the maid appears in her white 
apron and cap and puts fresh linen on the 
table and brings in the eatables and then 
leaves you to yourself, the seclusion is 
delightful. You feel as if you were in a 
cottage of your own and everything con- 
tributes to an effect of appetizing coziness. 
The food is very neatly served with pewter 
covers over the warm meats and vegetables 
and a thick muffler enveloping the teapot. 
I am inclined to think, aside from the serv- 
ing, that the food is as a rule better than 
with us—that it undergoes less careless and 
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haphazard cooking and is more palatable. 
But there is difficulty in getting some things 
to which we are used here, as, for instance, 
the American beefsteak and pie. However, 
the English roast beef and pudding make 
ample amends. As to pie, the true Britisher 
can see no virtue in any culinary contrivance 
so flat and thin. Their nearest approach to 
our pie is what they call a tart. This con- 
sists of apples, gooseberries, rhubarb or 
other fruit baked in a deep dish with a thick 
crust on the top; and I confess that when 
I have had such a tart with the accompani- 
ment of custard usually served with it, I 
have no “hankering” for pie. 

One thing which contributes very mate- 
rially to the traveler’s pleasant impression 
of the English inn is the anxiety shown by 
the landlord, landlady and the maids to do 
everything in their power to make him com- 
fortable. This is not done in a servile way, 
but with self-respecting modesty; and they 
are unfailingly grateful for any little favor 
you may confer—indeed, the maids will 
often thank you for things they do them- 
selves. I suppose they expect tips, but I 
never have known them to hint that this 
was the case, or to show disappointment 
when the tip was not forthcoming. As 


much could not be said for the larger 
and more fashionable resorts. Where you 
stop simply for a meal or over one night 
at the ordinary inn, twopence is an entirely 
satisfactory tip, and a small silver piece is 
munificent. 

The typical inn as I have described it 
includes the smaller hotels as well as those 
houses which are distinctively named inns, 
The latter are often mere drinking places, 
and in many of the country villages they 
would have but the most meager accommo- 
dations for the traveling stranger. Fre- 
quently these rural inns are dingy little cot- 
tages with thatch roof, and the reek of the 
beer and stale tobacco penetrates to every 
room. But the inn where the tourist would 
find lodging is in most places of the other 
sort and is pervaded to a marked extent by 
an atmosphere of old-fashioned ease and 
quiet. Whether it is possible for our more 
strenuous and hustling branch of the Eng- 
lish race here in America to evolve this type 
of hotel, I cannot say. Certainly it has 
many good points worthy of imitation— 
points not only desirable in themselves, but 
which would, it seems safe to predict, add 
considerably to the popularity and profit of 
the resorts adopting them. 


A Scene from Murillo 


In the Louvre, Paris 
By BRUNTON 


The Spanish master painted with high skill— 
Bright angels in the convent kitchen plain, 


And they to do its work with sweetness deign ; . 
They undertake each task with loyal will; 
One stoops before the fire, one pan doth fill— 


Which other holds, 


maintain— 


een thus they toil 


To show our duty has celestial gain, 
Transfigured then, and free from thought of ill! 
The artist knows our common life may be 

Divine in each particular we do; 

That in white raiment we indeed might move, 
And heavenly blessing in such service see; 
The thing for us to act in spirit true, 


And so ourselves God’s servants surely prove! 
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A SUNNY ANGLE, SUCH AS ONE FINDS IN LITTLE ENGLISH INN YARDS 


A Possible Solution of the Domestic Service Problem 


By Mrs GILMAN 


HAT brilliant Scottish woman, Joanna 

Baillie, whose writings Sir Walter Scott 
admired, said that “a woman is seldom 
roused to great and courageous exertion but 
when something most dear to her is in im- 
mediate danger.” Now the domestic serv- 
ice problem has become so serious that it is 
rapidly endangering American home life. 
When intelligent American housekeepers 
realize this fact, will they not rouse them- 
selves to some rational combined effort in 
the direction of finding a solution? 

In one of the best known registry offices 
in London—an English registry office takes 
the place of an American intelligence office 
—a lady applied for a cook, last spring, and 
was told that there were none on the books, 
and that there were many applications for 
them; and that if things went on as they 
were going now, there would soon be no 
female servants. Another registry office in 
London reported, last January, “I have the 


names of 7000 mistresses and only 4000 
servants, male and female. Even footmen 
are hard to obtain just now, because so many 
have gone to the war. It is also very diffi- 
cult to induce young women to go into fami- 
lies where there are only one or two servants 
employed.” 

A few years ago, Miss Lucy Salmon, pro- 
fessor at Vassar college, gave a series of 
interesting lectures in Boston upon domestic 
service. These she developed later into a 
book called Inquiry Concerning Domestic 
Service, which is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to this subject. In one of her lectures 
she reported that the average wages re- 
ceived by a cook, in Boston, amounted to 
$4.45. She therefore earns, with her board, 
fuel and laundry, more than many public 
school teachers, more than most shopgirls 
or telephone operators. But she does not 
enjoy her work, and is eager to leave house- 
work for any other employment. 
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Miss Salmon gave the results of careful 
inquiries from household employees. In 
answer to her question, “What reason can 
you give why more women do not choose 
housework as a regular employment?” she 
received the following answers: 

“Pride, social condition and unwillingness 
to be called servants.” 

“Confinement evenings and Sundays.” 

“More independence in other occupa- 
tions.” 

“Too hard and confining.” 

“Other work pays better.” 

“Lack of consideration by mistresses.” 

“Hours too long.” 

“Do not like housework.” 

“Do not know how to do housework.” 

“Can live at home and work in shop.” 

It will be easily seen, from these facts, 
that the domestic service problem is not a 
local problem, nor is it the result of social 
conditions in America alone. It is a grow- 
ing problem in England also. It is driving 
men into clubs, and whole families into 
hotels. Many a nervously broken down 


woman traces her breakdown directly to 
this domestic service problem. At a time 


when household assistance was most needed 
to save a woman’s health and strength, it 
could not be obtained, the house had to be 
swept and the children fed, and the mother 
of the family used up the last atom of her 
strength in this way. 

In a recent article upon domestic service, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, the writer, Mar- 
tha Major, gravely asserts that if families 
wish late dinners, they will be obliged in 
future to take them in restaurants. In many 
families, in our large cities, the late dinner 
is the only meal where the tired “breadwin- 
ner” can enjoy the quiet of his own fireside, 
and really have time to become acquainted 
with his children. If employees can be 
found to cook and serve meals at all hours 
in clubs, hotels and restaurants, why can 
they not do this in private houses? If 
women are going to make a failure of their 
home-life, they cannot blame the men for 
leaving their homes for clubs; and they will 
deserve the rebuke of a modern poet, who 
says: 
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“Mothers and wives and housekeepers forsooth! 
Great names! You cry, full scope to rule and 

please! 

Room for wise age and energetic youth! 

But are you these? 

Housekeepers? Do you then like those of yore, 
Keep house with power and pride, with grace 

and ease? 

No, you keep servants only! 
You don’t keep these!” 
Martha Major’s radical and somewhat 

pessimistic article was answered by a clever 

and conservative English woman, who 
signed herself “Grandmother,” and would 
tolerate no new-fangled ideas concerning 
household service. She laid the blame 
wholly upon the mistresses. The modern 
athletic and intellectual woman she abhors. 

“Eyes,” she writes, “lifted from a book, to 

strain on a bicycle, are not the sort of eyes 

on which a maiden profitably waits.” 

Books and bicycles, and undoubtedly golf, 
are lumped together by this early Victorian 
housekeeper. The athletic and the intellec- 
tual woman are both regarded askance. 
“Let women,” she writes, “return to their 
old status, and give up their ambitions for 
a higher education and a more healthful life 
—and there will be no domestic problem.” 
But the world does not move backward ; and 
women are not going to return to a narrow 
cramped sphere. They demand an oppor- 
tunity for an all-round development; and 
the domestic service problem must be set- 
tled in some way which shall harmonize with 
the evolution of woman, and shall increase 
the freedom of women in every class in life. 

A woman in robust physical health can do 
her own household work and the family 
sewing, and rear a family of young chil- 
dren. Many an American woman accom- 
plishes all this faithfully and does much out- 
side work as well, if she keeps her strength. 
But few women with young children are in 
robust health all the time, and the domestic 
problem affects the home of the day laborer, 
the mechanic, the bookkeeper, the bank clerk 
and the professional man quite as acutely as 
it does the home of the rich merchant. Our 
hospitals are full of the wives of hard-work- 
ing men, who have broken down through 
overwork which a few hours of assistance 
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every day for a few weeks might have pre- 
vented. 

In the good old times there were maiden 
aunts or cousins, who went from house to 
house among the family circle, and helped 
over a hard crisis. There was always some 
self-sacrificing female relative ready to be 
sent for, in cases of illness, who was also 
glad to help in the care of a young baby. 
But this class of women does not exist to- 
day. So soon as a girl graduates from 
school or college, she begins to plan for her 
life; and the plan includes regular work, 
which shall enable her to gain definite results 
and to see the world. She desires to earn 
money and be independent, for the position 
of a dependent relative has now become as 
intolerable to a woman as it has always been 
to a man. We may individually deplore 
this state of things, and long for the home 
caughter, and the unselfish sister, and the 
capable maiden aunt; but they are with us 
nolonger. They are no longer content with 
“the trivial round and the common task,” 
hut they rightly demand freedom to choose 
the work for which they are best fitted. 

Universal education has come to stay; 
and no young men and women, white or 
hlack, are content to grow up ignorant or 
illiterate, if they can help it, nog will they 
choose to hew wood or draw water all day, 
if they can do otherwise. We must give to 
domestic service dignity and independence, 
and a scientific quality, if we wish to make 
it attractive to intelligent young women. 

In talking recently with a woman who 
has been for years a factory inspector, re- 
garding a certain model corset factory, in 
Worcester, where the owner has introduced 
many modern improvements for his em- 
ployees, I asked. if those who worked for 
him appreciated the many comforts with 
which he had surrounded them. The reply 
was: “No, not.as a class. All that most 
employees appreciate is short hours and 
high pay.” . 

Similarly, the good board and lodgings 
which we give our maids, and which really 
add greatly to the expense of employing 
them, are not valued by them at their true 
worth. The average American home is not 
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large enough to provide a separate sitting 
room for its employees, and if two are em- 
ployed, they must usually share the same 
room. They are supposed to be on duty all 
day and through the evening, but they are 
not actually working many hours each day. 
In many a family the “general housework 
girl” goes to her room by half-past two in the 
afternoon, and, if there is a cold supper or 
light tea, has not more than one hour of 
steady work the rest of the day. Compared 
to the long hours of the shop girl, the girl 
employed in domestic service has very short 
hours of actual work, but she has very few 
hours which she can really call her own; 
and the regular healthful daily walk to and 
from her work, which women employed in 
shops enjoy, she misses. Her work is mo- 
notonous and lonely ; and, deprived of fresh 
air and daily contact with the outside world, 
she is apt to become morbid and discon- 
tented. Some change in the present condi- 
tions seems absolutely necessary. 

In the future may we not have a central 
bureau for non-resident household em- 
ployees? This should be in direct connection 
with a cooking school, or housekeeping 
school, and under its control. Here girls 
should be trained carefully for different 
kinds of housework. They should learn to 
do it in the most scientific and skillful way. 
Even in housework there should be a dis- 
tinct tendency toward specialization; I find 
that some women enjoy sweeping and dust- 
ing, but dread the responsibility of cooking ; 
while others cannot be trained to wait on 
table, because of awkwardness, or extreme 
nervous timidity and self-consciousness. 

Let us have our housekeeping bureau sit- 
uated in some central part of our city. In 
our larger cities several such bureaus would 
be needed. It should be supplied with a tele- 
phone, and thus would be in immediate 
touch with many homes; and there are now 
public telephones in almost every quarter of 
our smaller cities. 

The graduate from the cooking school or 
housekeeping school, having taken a course 
of lessons, should register, with references 
as to character, and be required to wear a 
certain neat uniform, not unlike that worn 
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by our trained nurses. She should then re- 
port at the bureau, at some early hour every 
morning, ready to be sent out to work. 
Cards should be prepared by the house- 
keeping school of this kind: 


SCHOOLof HOUSEKEEPING 


Mary ———, graduate, left office at 7 a m for 
work. 


Signed by superintendent of bureau. 


Mary — began work at 7.15 and worked 
4 hours. Neat, industrious, quick. 
Signed by employer. 


Each non-resident employee should be 
obliged to report at the school, with card 
signed by the employer, before she is given 
a new place. The card should be preserved 
and registered. The girl could work as 
many or as few hours as she desired. 

There should be at the housekeeping 
school trained cooks, chambermaids, wait- 
resses and kindergartners, ready each morn- 
ing for calls. 

Neatness in appearance and bodily clean- 
liness should be insisted upon in the school. 
The carefully trained intelligent girls would 
probably accomplish far more work in a 
few hours than do many of our ignorant 
wasteful maids who work all day. Those 
who worked early in the morning could 
breakfast before leaving their own homes. 
One might come and get breakfast, dust, 
sweep and set the lunch table and return to 
her own home for a noon dinner, while an- 
other arrived to take her place. The one 
who came early in the morning could go 
off duty for two hours or more and take 
some place at four o’clock, in time to get a 
late dinner. 

In many families, where there is a cold 
light lunch at noon, and a hot dinner at 
night, a woman who came for a few hours 
in the morning and one who came again at 
night for a few hours, would be all that was 
needed, except on washing and ironing days. 
Perhaps, in the future, washing will be done 
by men. It is hard physical work and re- 


quires a larger amount of strength than most 
women have. 

What a comfort it would be in many 
homes if a competent, thoroughly reliable 
kindergartner could be found to take the 
children out to walk for three hours every 
morning or afternoon and leave the mother 
time to rest, or sew, or read, or attend to 
her social duties. Daily governesses in 
England are often advertised, and I have 
myself employed such women in London 
and Edinburgh, and found them most 
helpful. 

If a parent could afford to pay for the 
services of a trained teacher or nurse, for 
her own children alone, she might of course 
do so; but for those in moderate circum- 
stances there could be one intelligent nurs- 
ery governess, who would take a group of 
five children, of different ages, out for a 
daily walk. These children could be taken 
to a neighboring public garden or park, and 
their play could be properly directed. In 
winter many a doctor’s bill would be saved 
if children could have the benefit of fresh 
air without incurring the exposure of lying 
down or sitting upon frozen ground—a 
favorite pastime of all small children. It is 
absurd to say that any woman can do her 
own housework and give her children three 
or four hours a day in the fresh air, which 
is what doctors say that they need. 

Now how would the cost of this plan 
compare with the cost of our present 
method? And how much could the non- 
resident household employee earn? Obvi- 
ously the pay must be according to the work. 
Fifteen cents an hour would suffice for plain 
cooking, washing and ironing or sweeping. 
For skilled work and fancy cooking the 
pay must be higher than for these. In many 
homes the mistress would require only five 
hours a day or less of regular work. This 
would amount to $5.25 per week, but there 
would be no expense for board. Those 
who live in apartments, or small houses, 
would save in rent also. 

In some homes, two or three hours a day 
of skilled work would save the mistress 
greatly, though occasionally she might 
require an assistant all day long. 
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Waitresses to wait at a late dinner could 
be sent out for fifty cents an evening. This 
plan has been tried successfully in a New 
England city. The waitress comes, dressed 
neatly in a black dress, with a clean apron. 
She sets the table, washes the dishes (with- 
out breaking them), and returns to her own 
home. The same employees would find, 
after a time, their regular employers in one 
neighborhood; and, if they enjoyed their 
work, might eventually take positions as 
resident employees. A month’s trial as a 
non-resident employee would make both 
mistress and maid less suspicious of each 
other. 

By trying this plan young women might 
choose that part of the housework which 
they could do best. They could also have 
absolute independence; and they could 
choose the number of hours they desired 
to work. Variety, fresh air, and a home- 
life of their own could also be attained by 
them. 

One difficulty of the domestic problem is 
that housework varies greatly with different 
families. In a large family of young chil- 
dren one maid or two maids are busy every 
moment all day long; while in a family 
which consists of a quiet aged couple, who 
do not entertain, two maids, ore even one 
maid, may have many hours of idleness; 
but in both places the pay is the same, and 
the lazy girl is always looking for the easy 
place, with high wages and little work. 

In the families of doctors and clergymen, 
the doorbell rings constantly, and there is 
endless coming and going, and the entertain- 
ing of strangers. Some maids like the excite- 
ment and variety of such a life. Others 
prefer less work and more monotony. The 
non-resident employees would soon learn to 
know the families where they preferred to 
work, and those who were ambitious for 
large wages would undertake the long hours 
and hard tasks. 

The problem of the doorbell is, in many 
houses, a perplexing one. In small fami- 
lies, where it does not ring constantly, there 
could be speaking tubes connected with the 
doorbell; private houses might be arranged 
as are apartment houses. Doctors and cler- 
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gymen would be obliged to have competent 
employees in the house all the time. 

This new system would give an incentive 
to the quick worker ; for she naturally would 
be most in demand and earn more wages. 
There would also be a strong incentive for 
the housekeeper to buy all possible labor- 
saving machines; for in this way her work 
would be done in the smallest number of 
hours possible. 

At present, a competent cook and an 
incompetent cook both receive an equal 
amount of wages; and, in the lottery of the 
employment bureau, we never know which 
we are likely to draw. If our central bureau 
kept a record of the work of the girls it 
sent out, it would soon sift the competent 
from the incompetent; and unskilled work 
should not be rewarded with high pay. 

It is often a great convenience to have 
some willing, capable woman in our house 
day and night. Under many circumstances 
it seems almost a necessity. But could not 
most households accommodate themselves 
to this new system in time? Surely the old 
system is very imperfect. 

The housekeeping bureau should be open 
all day, and eventually all night, as are our 
telephone offices. There might be found a 
place for elderly women, who should go out 
as care-takers for our houses in the evening, 
when we ourselves wished to be out, and yet 
feel sure that in case one of the children 
waked, there would be a responsible person 
within call. There are many widows to 
whom fifty cents an evening would mean 
comparative freedom from pecuniary anx- 
iety. But without a central bureau how 
difficult it is to find such responsible people 
when you want them! And yet how often 
you hear of elderly women who need light 
employment. 

The question of a capable, responsible 
nurse for infants and young children is one 
which affects many families. In some 
households such a person to be of use must 
live in the house for at least six months. 
These nurses should be trained as carefully 
as are sick nurses, and should not go out 

without a certificate. Then they should 
receive the same consideration given the 
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trained nurse ; and certainly the non-resident 
household employee would not decline to 
serve their meals. 

Certificates do not bring perfect results, 
as we all know through unfortunate expe- 
riences with trained nurses. But the aver- 
age standard is certainly elevated by such 
requirements. The average trained nurse 
to-day is far superior to the average old- 
fashioned untrained nurse. 

It may be urged that by this system of 
employing maids who sleep in homes of 
their own, we would incur more danger 
from infectious diseases than we do now, 
when our employees sleep under our own 
roof. But, under present conditions, our 
maids visit their homes constantly. More- 
over, our children’s clothes are most of them 
made in homes whose sanitary conditions 
we know nothing about, and our seam- 
stresses and trained nurses come to us from 
their own rooms. We should hope, by this 
new plan, to induce a higher type of girl to 
undertake housework, one whose home sur- 
roundings would be neat and clean. 

Those people who live far in the country, 
and who suffer now so much from this 
domestic problem, would not find much 
comfort from this housekeeping bureau, 
although the trained, intelligent graduates 
might be induced to go into the country 
more willingly than most housework girls. 
Trained nurses go where they are sent. 
References should be required from the 
employer if a girl is to be sent out of town; 
and the employer should be told, at the 
bureau, the kind of work which the girl has 
been trained to do. Skilled labor always 
commands more respect. 

American women want comfortable, 
attractive homes for their husbands and 
children, homes where they can entertain 
their friends with genuine hospitality, and 
where they can find rest and freedom for 
their souls. Most modern women recognize 
the fact that they have duties outside their 
home, as well as inside it, and that their 
duties to their children who are in school 
are quite as important as their duties to 
those in the nursery. In many cases the 
cares of housekeeping must be reduced to a 
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minimum, or the overworked teacher, the 
busy woman physician, and the editor, or 
bookkeeper, will have to give up the luxury 
of a home. The head of a large business 
or department store considers his time too 
valuable to be spent in waiting behind a 
counter or in sweeping out his office. Nor 
can he give his time to training inefficient 
employees. The busy women of to-day have 
little time or strength to spend in training 
green and ignorant girls. They are break- 
ing down nervously, and wearing out body 
and soul in the effort to do both manual 
and intellectual work, instead of using their 
trained minds to save their weak nerves and 
muscles. 

An unmarried New York lawyer said to 
me, last winter : “What is the use of marry- 
ing? Few American women are willing to 
keep house. Most of my friends live in 
hotels. The men don’t like it, but it is the 
only way in which they can keep their wives 
contented.” Now the habit of living per- 
manently in a hotel seems to me one of the 
worst features of our American life. A 
hotel is the worst possible place in which 
to-bring up a family ; and it is not an atmos- 
phere likely to encourage matrimonial hap- 
piness. Our divorce statistics are alarming 
in the extreme; and the American woman’s 
fondness for hotels has made her scorned 
by the foreigners who come over here to 
study our domestic life. 

The American woman is not lazy, nor 
do I think she is more frivolous than her 
English sister, but this perplexing domestic 
service problem is at the root of her grow- 
ing distaste for housekeeping. If she does 
her own work—and when she does it she 
does it wonderfully well—she has time and 
strength for little else, and she is often too 
tired when evening comes to enjoy her hus- 
band’s society. If she tries to get her work 
done for her, the worry and friction of deal- 
ing with incompetent maids wears out her 
nerves and her temper. My experience has 
been that the hardest housekeeper to satisfy 
is the one who knows how to do every part 
of her own housework thoroughly well, and 
expects it to be done in the same perfect 
way by the ignorant, untrained, dull-witted 
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woman whom she employs, but has not the 
time or patience to train. 

After a long struggle with incompetent 
maids, many a discouraged American 
woman persuades her indulgent husband 
to board. The wife finds freedom from 
vexing domestic problems, and the husband 
finds freedom from domestic complaints. 
The board bill does not vary, as did the 
grocer’s bill, under the extravagant cook’s 
regime, and the family income seems to go 
further, so, with some shame, the family 
give up the home, with all its high ideals 
and lofty possibilities, “for a time,” they say 
and think, but often for always. 

Lodgings, such as English people live in 
during the summer, or the very smallest 
apartments where privacy is possible, are to 
my mind far preferable to the most luxu- 
rious hotel. Among my acquaintances I 
know a young couple who live in a tiny 
apartment in a large city, but who have a 
most charming home. The wife prepares 
the simple breakfast on a gas stove, and has 
a cold lunch. A woman comes in to sweep 
and wash and iron; and daily at four o’clock 
she cooks and serves a hot, appetizing late 
dinner, at which they can entertain their 
friends. The woman works for these people 
twenty-eight hours a week artd is paid 
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$4.20. She works for two or three other 
families and earns $10 per week in all. 

When economy is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and yet the home is considered too 
precious a possession to be given up, the 
plan of having hot dinners cooked at a cen- 
tral kitchen and sent out in hot boxes, to 
be served by a competent waitress, seems an 
excellent one. In this way the expense of 
a separate kitchen fire would be saved, and 
many of the advantages of co-operative 
housekeeping secured. In England, bread 
is rarely baked in private houses; and it 
would be more economical (if our work 
were done by the hour) to have it bought 
from bakeshops, as the English buy it. 

We all believe in the higher education 
and enlarged opportunities which the last 
century has brought to women; but ought 
we not to apply this higher education to the 
solution of some of the pressing, practical 
problems which affect our daily lives? When 
men see us collectively grappling with the 
domestic problem, and solving it, will they 
not respect our intellectual powers far more 
than they do to-day ? 


“The world needs strength and courage 
And wisdom to help and feed,— 

When ‘we as women’ bring these to man 
We shall lift the world indeed!” 


The One Thing Lacking 


By Georce BIRDSEYE 


“What will you have for dinner, sir?” 
Asked the waiter of the guest. 


“If you could give what I prefer 
I should indeed be blest; 
Something not on your bill of fare; 
That money cannot buy; 
That to the rich is often rare,” 


“But to the poor man no delight 
It gives when served alone; 


He sadly made reply. 


It is as though with meat in sight 
He dined upon the bone. 

In youth at every meal ’twas mine, 
Before dyspepsia’s blight; 

But now, with all my wealth to dine, 


I can’t buy appetite.” 
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The Automobile for Women 


By Mary A. 


N OW that the charms of bicycling are 
on the wane, the automobile, or 
“naughty bubble,” as the children call it, 
offers a new and more agreeable form of 
pleasure riding, one with fewer limitations, 
safer, more speedy, and better adapted to 
women’s use. The facility of the automo- 
bile’s operation is marvelous. In the opinion 
of the writer, the machine embodies the 
highest form of the poetry of moticn. To 
experience for the first time the gliding 
swiftness is like awakening to the delight- 
ful realization of a supremely happy dream. 
The gracefulness of motion of an automo- 
bile as it rounds a curve cannot be equaled 
by either beast or bird, and the ease with 
which it glides from danger is suggestive 
of the ease with which the evasive clothes- 
moth slips from under the avenging hand of 
the pursuing housewife. 

Its influence on social, industrial and 


sanitary conditions will be great. It is not 
impossible that the time will come when 
horses will no longer be permitted on city 
streets. With animal traction abolished, 
household labors will be lightened by less 
dust, the streets will be cleaner and disease 
diminished thereby, inasmuch as it is in the 
surface layers of dust, those most easily 
stirred and set in motion by the horses’ 
hoofs, that germs most abound. With the 
exit of horses, stables will no longer be re- 
quired, and flies, bereft of their breeding 
places, will cease to convey typhoid germs 
throughout the land. Neither flies nor street 
dust will then be the purveyors of microbes 
for fruit stands and provision counters. 
With the general use of wide, pneumatic- 
tired, silent automobiles, the din of city 
noises will be lessened, wearied nerves will 
rest, and so life will be prolonged. 
Acetylene, alcohol, compressed air and 
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liquid air may sometime furnish motor 
power for automobiles, but at present they 
are not competitors with the three forms 
now in use,—the electric, gasoline and 
steam automobiles. Electric automobiles 
are the most easily controlled, there being 
but the switch controlling the electric cur- 
rent, and the steering lever to require at- 
tention, but they are more expensive and 
have a limitation unfitting them for all but 
city use. Storage batteries tender the elec- 
trically propelled automobile ponderous, a 
considerable time is consumed in charging 
those batteries, which can yield only so much 
power as has been stored in them, and can 
be recharged only at electric charging sta- 
tions not found outside of cities, 

The fastest automobile time of which 
| have heard was made by a gasoline vehi- 
cle, but gasoline vehicles are noisy, odor- 
ous, and, I believe, better suited to men’s 
use than to that of women. At all events, 
when purchasing an automobile, the manu- 
facturers of a gasoline automobile refused 
to sell me one of their wagons on the 
ground that it is too complex for a 
lady to manage. No such objection was 
raised in my purchase of a steam auto- 
mobile, and I have found that the steam 
automobile has done even better than was 
promised. The fuel of a steam carriage is 
gasoline, and is carried in a copper tank, 
holding five gallons or less, under the foot- 
board of the vehicle. This gasoline is con- 
veyed under air pressure through the boil- 
er, where it is vaporized,- to the burner. 
When sufficient steam pressure has been se- 
cured, the fire is automatically lowered. As 
to the danger of explosion, it is said to be 
about as imminent as that of one’s house 
tumbling down about one’s head. Both 
the steam exhaust and the gases of com- 
bustion pass off beneath the carriage, and 
no heat from the boiler is perceptible, nor is 
there any residue of combustion. Fifteen 
miles an hour is an easy speed of a steam 
automobile, though a considerably greater 
speed can be maintained, and a lady would 
perhaps be satisfied with ten miles an hour, 
particularly as speed need not be diminished 
in ascending hills. The automobile is an 
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excellent vehicle for touring, and even as 
the neglected water courses may be devot- 
ed to generating electric power throughout 
the country, so the hostelries of stagecoach 
days may be revived, opening the God-made 
country to dwellers in man-made towns. 

The best arrangement I have seen for 
housing an automobile was a basement 
room where it could be run in’on a level 
with the ground, cared for and fired for 
another day’s travel. Indeed, that is one of 
the good things about an automobile, that 
it cannot be faiigued. One of the newest 
New York apartment houses has a com- 
partment in its basement devoted to the 
housing of the automobiles of its tenants. 
In many cities there are repositories where 
automobiles are kept and cared for, as 
horses and carriages are cared for at liv- 
ery stables, and in such cities there are also 
automobile clubs, so that automobile inter- 
ests bid fair to be well cared for. 

In operating a steam automobile one 
hand is devoted to the steering lever, push- 
ing it whichever way it is desired to turn 
the vehicle. The steam lever governing the 
speed occupies the other hand, and one foot 
operates the brake, while the other foot 
rings the bell when necessary. The opera- 
tion is easy to learn, and not as difficult 
in practice as the operation of a sewing 
machine, while its noise is no more dis- 
agreeable than that of a steam radiator. 
The writer has for years been too lame to 
operate a sewing machine, but finds no dif- 
ficulty in operating an automobile. In 
form, the steam automobile is modeled 
after the horse vehicle, and I know of one 
which from its beautiful lines is called 
“Black Beauty.” 

It is always the narrowness of even a 
country road, regardless of its length, which 
perplexes the beginner in automobile opera- 
tion, but bicyclists have already gauged the 
width of roads and can omit that phase of 
their automobile education. But even if one 
has never learned to ride a bicycle or drive 
a horse, one soon learns to guide an auto- 
mobile automatically ; automobile obedience 
is immediate, and the mastery gained of 
mind over matter is a huge satisfaction. 
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Both English and French automobile 
costumes are worn. Some form of close 
headgear which cannot easily be blown off 
is a necessity, and New York authorities in 


such matters recommend a cap somewhat 
resembling a man’s cap, but made in two 
colors with a gilt or silk cord across the 
front. 


How the Sioux Keep House 


By Winona Keitu, A Student at the Hampton (Virginia) Institute 


I AM going to tell 
you something 
about the unedu- 
cated Sioux wom- 
en, their dress and 
their home life. 
The Sioux woman 
does more work 
than the man 
does. Of course 
the women do not know very much about 
housekeeping, in fact, they don’t know 
anything about it. They live in log cab- 
ins with only the ground for the floor 
and they have but one room. In that 
room they have their beds in one cor- 
ner, their trunks around the sides, and 
they often have beautiful bead work 
hanging on the walls. They have a 
large stove as near the center of the room as 
they can. On that stove you will always find 
a coffee pot and tea kettle, and they are 
always kept full. If the women can have 
coffee to drink they are happy; they think 
it is a great medicine; they call it the black 
medicine. 

Every Indian family has what we call a 
tipi; it is what is called a tent in English. 
It is made up with about twenty to twenty- 
four long poles with the tops tied together 
in a peak and spread out at the bottom so 
that it forms a large circle. They cover 
these poles with canvas now, but they used 
to cover them with skins, I suppose. 

In the summer the Indian women do most 
of their cooking out of doors. They put 
short poles on each side of their fire and a 
third stick across from one to the other and 
on this they hang their kettle. The women 
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when at home are almost always sitting in 
their tipi doing some kind of bead work. 

The women are always getting up some 
kind of a feast ; that is, they have them very 
often, and especially if one of their sons or 
daughters gets married, they will spend their 
last cent to make a great feast. They have 
a certain man go around and tell everyone 
to come to that feast, whenever it may be, 
then when he has come back and told them 
that he has told everyone, the women give 
him a horse. When they have the feast the 
women all dress up in their brightest colors, 
paint their faces and put all the bead work 
they can on their little children. They have 
a great time talking, especially the old 
women and men. 


A SIOUX TIPI AND SOME OF ITS OCCUPANTS 
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The women’s dresses are made with only 
two seams, one on each side, so it makes a 
very loose dress. It is short in the back 
and front and long on the sides, and they 
almost always wear a long beaded belt and 
a shawl; in fact, they wear a shawl all the 
time; when it is not around the head and 
shoulders it is tied around the waist. They 
never wear a hat of any kind; even on the 
hottest days they are bareheaded. ‘ 

Every month the Sioux get rations, and 
that day is called “issue day” and “beef 
day.” Then they go to the agency to get 


I will tell you something which will seem 
strange to you, more so than anything I have 
told you. The Indians never get a large 
wood pile which will last a year or more, 
but keep getting a little at a time. When 
they want a little wood to last until the next 
noon, the wife and husband go on foot to 
where there are a lot of logs and trees; the 
wife carries an ax on her shoulder, while her 
husband goes along beside her with a pipe 
in his mouth. When they get to the place 
where they can get wood, he takes the ax, 
cuts some wood and the wife also piles up 
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things from the government, things to eat, 
such as a small bag of sugar, a bag of beans, 
a piece of pork and a large bag of flour, a 
small can of baking powder; and of course 
on beef day they get a lot of beef. When 
they get home they boil or fry some beef 
to eat, then the woman of the family takes 
her sharp butcher’s knife and cuts the rest 
of the meat up in thin strips, sprinkles it 
with salt all over and hangs it up to dry out 
of doors. In that way they can keep the 
meat from spoiling. 


some small pieces. They have some rope 
with them, which they put on the ground and 
pile the wood on it and tie it up good and 
strong. Then the man tells her to put it on 


her back and he will take the ax and go | 


home. So the wife stoops down and lifts 
the bundle on her back and carries it home. 
This has always been the woman’s work, 
and although it is heavy, the older women 
are never willing to give it up. They would 
feel that they were not doing their share. 
The men also have work which is as hard. 
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“A Man’s Foes Shall Be They of His Own Household”’ 


How Much Danger of Infection, and How Little, in Our Staple Articles of Diet ? 


tt glass of milk which sits so familiar 
and friendly by one’s plate at the sup- 
per table: can it be that its placid, creamy 
surface is only a mask for hidden terrors 
lying in wait to gnaw one’s vitals and ravage 
one’s system? The golden butter—is it the 
glister which is not gold at all, but a hor- 
rible counterfeit, deserving to wear the 
stamp, not of a clover leaf or a buttercup, 
but of the drug store.skull and bones? The 
raw oyster, and the crisp white and green 
celery, are they, too, among the enemies 
which have been harbored as the friends of 
one’s bosom? 

As to the danger of contracting disease 
from these articles of daily food, much has 
been printed in the shape of reports from 
boards of health and physicians personally 
interested—evidence in technical form, 
leaving the reader to make such deductions 
as his knowledge will permit. The state 
board of health of Massachusetts, one of 
the most active and efficient bodies of its 
kind in the world, has paid a great deal of 
attention to these sources of disease. The 
views of its chairman, Dr Henry P. Wal- 
cott, and his attitude in talking the matter 
over, go farther to elucidate the subject and 
furnish a clear idea of the degree of serious- 
ness which the board sees in it, than a library 
of dry investigation. 

“The danger from these sources is far 
less than it was five years ago,” said Dr 
Walcott cheerfully, in reply to the writer’s 
questioning. “We are growing cleaner. 
We take better care of the sick. Nurses take 
precautions they never thought of doing 
years ago, about keeping themselves clean. 


They use antiseptic solutions. The gist of 
the whole matter is cleanliness. 

“Oysters? It is a new matter, the possi- 
bility of infection from oysters, something 
which has come up within six years. The 
chances of any particular oyster bed being 
polluted are small. We did find a little 
oyster bed down in Marion which I think 
was polluted, beyond a doubt. The sewage 
from an academy drained into the water at 
that point, and some of the oysters probably 
contained the bacilli of typhoid fever. A 
bill has been introduced in the legislature, 
by the fish and game commissioners, to for- 
bid people taking shellfish from beds desig- 
nated by the board of health.” 

“But the danger from this source is not 
widespread ?” 

“Personally, I should not hesitate to eat 
raw oysters if I liked them. If I went into 
a restaurant in New York, for instance, and 
saw a man opening oysters who I thought 
was dirty, I should not like to eat oysters 
there.” The danger of infection from 
handling, to which all foods are subject, Dr 
Walcott regards as more serious than that 
of sewage in oyster beds. 

“A typhoid patient is a source of danger 
to the community,” continued the doctor, 
“for weeks after he is able to be up and 
about. That is why we urge so strenuously 
every time that cases be taken to a hospital, 
where they can be watched. The fellow 
who opens oysters or handles the milk you 
buy may have had typhoid fever, and being 
in a hurry to be back at work he may be 
the means of conveying the disease to 
others.” 
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A report prepared by physicians of Liv- 
erpool, England, implying that the fresher 
the oysters the smaller the chance of the 
development of bacilli in them, was called 
to Dr Walcott’s attention. 

“IT do not regard oysters or clams as 
favorable material for the growth of disease 
germs,” he said, “nor is salt water so favor- 
able to their development as fresh.” 

With regard to milk, whose contamina- 
tion has been very freely discussed in the 
press, the question is still one of cleanliness. 
eep the milk and the cans away from per- 
sons or things which may possibly be 
infected. 

“The late Governor Wolcott,” said the 
doctor, “was fond of raw milk and of oys- 
ters, but we do not know where he got the 
typhoid fever which killed him—whether it 
came from either of these. So many peo- 
ple handle our food that we can seldom 
trace the difficulty. There is less typhoid 
fever in Massachusetts than there used to 
be, and the disease is less to be feared. We 
know now that it is preventable, and, as I 
said before, we are growing cleaner.” 

A fact recently discovered, which throws 
much light on the spread of typhoid fever, 
is that no other substance so readily con- 
veys the germs as urine. Cesspools should 
be at a safe distance from wells and other 
sources of water supply. The abandon- 
ment of wells for public water supply has 
had largely to do with the considerable 
lessening of the disease in Massachusetts. 
A deposit of infected substance, solid or 
liquid, fifty feet from a pond or reservoir, 
Dr Walcott says, might poison the water 
and expose many people to disease 

“How about butter?” 

“There have been one or two cases, I 
believe, in which typhoid bacilli have been 
found in butter, but the danger is very 
slight—so slight that I should not use it as 
an argument for the use of oleomargarine.” 
The doctor laughed. If there be any dan- 
ger in butter, he says, it is from unclean 
hands in the manufacture. 

The most progressive and best informed 
of veterinarians say that about one cow in 
every thousand, by actual count, shows 
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traces of tuberculosis in her milk; they ac- 
knowledge, too, that this disease may be 
transmitted to human beings through the 
medium of milk, for there are cases on 
record, proved beyond a doubt. But only 
those persons whose digestions are weak or 
who are susceptible for one reason or an- 
other, are likely to contract tuberculosis in 
this way. The dangers from associating 
with tuberculous people, in public places 
or in private, from street dust, and so on, 
are far greater than from milk. Further- 
more,—and here is a fact of which many 
otherwise well informed people are not 
aware,—tuberculous cows, so proved by the 
tuberculin test, do not produce tuberculous 
milk so long as the disease does not affect 
the udder. Knowing this, and the energetic 
measures being taken in various parts of 
the country to weed out the cattle possess- 
ing a taint of this disease, the reader can 
judge how few are the chances which a 
person runs of contracting tuberculosis 
through milk. 

“I wish,” writes a physician to the Editor, 
“you would publish an article showing clear- 
ly to women how they are tempting fate 
for themselves and all their households by 
dragging their skirts around through tuber- 
culous sputum and then going home and 
brushing it off, when dry, into the air of 
their bedrooms; it would probably reduce 
somewhat the mortality from tuberculosis.” 

A young physician known to the writer 
refuses to eat celery for fear of dis- 
ease germs, having learned of cases of 
typhoid fever thus incurred. “Yes,” said 
Dr Walcott, reminded of this grim possi- 
bility, “we had at the Northampton insane 
hospital cases of typhoid fever which 
we traced without any question to cel- 
ery grown on the grounds. The celery 
had been banked with earth which con- 
tained house drainage, and there had 
been typhoid cases in the house. But there 
was a striking fact in connection with this. 
None of the hospital officers had the disease, 
for their celery was washed clean. The 
trouble was confined to those lower down, 
who ate celery that was dirty. There you 
have it again—cleanliness is the secret of 
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safety. You often see specks of dirt on 
celery in good restaurants.” 

Doctor Walcott is a gentleman of com- 
manding presence, alert and keen, but geni- 
ality itself, and his attitude while discuss- 
ing the menace to be found in our staple 
articles of diet was that of a general who 
felt that the enemy had been subdued, that 
the situation was no longer serious, at least 
in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 


that reasonable precautions now rendered 
the likelihood of infection but trifling. Milk- 
men and marketmen and cooks must keep 
clean, as they are now learning to do, and 
the old enemy will scarcely be heard from. 

“In an article such as this purposes to be, 
the thing to do is to reassure, not to alarm, 
is it not, in view of the facts?” 

“Tt is certainly the humane thing to do,” 
replied the doctor with a smile. 


Personally Conducted Hints on Housekeeping 


By Octave THANET 


I—The Confessions of an Average Employer 


|= was never an age—at least so it 
seems to one humble observer—when 
pundits and the wisdom of them could be 
obtained in such profusion. The yearner 
for advice can find it infinitely for from one 
to four dollars a year. If the yearner be a 
woman, she can draw it from a full and free 
fountain at her club; there is always the 
circulating library in the Sunday papers, 
wherein one may find valuable information 
on every subject pertaining to the arts and 
sciences, and the morals and manners, and 
the proper care of the complexion, the hair 
and the figure. Why any of us are ignorant 
or bad trainers of children, or live in unsani- 


‘tary houses, or do not have all the delicacies 


on our tables at moderate cost, or wear 
unbecoming gowns, or talk in an unpleasant 
and inaudible voice, or have not flower gar- 
dens of surpassing beauty, or let our hair 
fall out, or have “blackheads” on our noses, 
or poor complexions, or ever get too stout 
or too thin—why any of these things happen 
to anyone who knows her letters, is a marvel 
only to be ascribed to the perversity of 
human nature expressed by the old Roman 
moralist in Latin, which I am too rusty to 
transcribe, but the meaning is, that we see 
the good, but leaving it behind, may waste 
away! 


I notice, however, in these deliverances 
of the wise, one possible excuse for our frail 
nature’s recoil. In all of them there sounds 
more or less a variation of the same note. 
However modest the adviser, let him once 
begin to advise he climbs the throne. And 
it is possible to weary of hortatory eloquence 
which makes the hearer feel like a worm. 
The present unworthy applicant for your 
attention, my dear friends, does not feel her- 
self of sufficient value as an adviser to prof- 
fer either warning or counsel, and assuredly 
not command; but she has noticed that there 
is an insidious contagion of authority; and 
were one to join the band of counsel givers, 
one might be assuming superiority without 
knowing it. -Therefore, it is not as an 
adviser, even of the lowest and mildest 
grade, that I would approach you, but rather 
as a fellow sinner who confesses, and may 
be useful as an awful example. My dear 
friends, in regard to housekeeping, to be a 
good housekeeper requires a Lot of Ability; 
also Experience, also Knowledge, also Horse 
Sense. And the most necessary and greatest 
of these is Horse Sense! 

A good housekeeper needs to have a work- 
ing acquaintance with most of the trades, 
to be a bit of a carpenter and painter and 
a good bit of a plumber, for steam and water 
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can do most amazing and alarming things 
in the modern house of a Sunday when the 
plumber is either saving his soul or taking 
his ease and his pleasure, and in either case 
cannot be reached by the telephone. She 
needs to understand the dreadful unsanitary 
possibilities of tidy kitchens and immacu- 
late bathrooms. Of course her taste has to 
be cultivated or she will have to be con- 
tinually buying new things because her fur- 
nishings are “meretricious;” and there is 
so much taste and art knowledge about now 
that the humblest of us cannot escape. And 
as much as anything does she need to under- 
stand how to rule her household helpers. 
Our domestic staffs grow larger and larger. 
it is all very well to say virtuously that we 
must return to simplicity. We are not 
going to return to simplicity. Simplicity is 
pretty, but it is vastly uncomfortable. There 


is no end of worry and expense about plumb- ’ 


ing; but we shall not return to outhouses 
and washing tubs; instead every house is 
coming to have a bathroom as inevitably as 
a staircase; and it is a very unpretentious 
house which has only one bathroom. The 
furnace will not give way to stoves ; we shall 
only add open fireplaces to the radiators. 
There is more dish-washing every year in 
the United States—which means there are 
more courses at meals whether more viands 
or not. We may as well make up our minds 
that we are not going back to plain living 
and try to get high thinking with the com- 
forts of civilization. Since we shali not be 
less complex, the only refuge is to properly 
organize our complexity. We cannot run 
our intricate and extensive modern house- 
keeping after our grandmothers’ plan; any 
more than our husbands and brothers can 


VIOLETS 


run their factories in the fashion of their 

grandfathers. 

“The Moving Finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit” 

can change the days of electric lights and 

telephones and professional cooks and com- 

pressed yeast back to the simple-hearted 

reign of the “hired girl” and the lady of the 

house always washing her best china and 

making her own desserts. 

Some time ago | found, in my own expe- 
rience, that business methods were needed 
as much in a household as anywhere else. 
The sinner confessing has come to the con- 
clusion that the only way to run a house is— 
to run it, not let it run itself! That implies 
using the same methods on a small scale that 
are used on a large one in a business. Our 
houses to-day are too large for us to keep 
them in order ourselves; consequently we 
have to hire the service that shall care for 
them. One vital problem is how to get that 
service in sufficient quantity and of efficient 
quality. 

You can’t get a room full of women, in a 
small town, together, and start the topic of 
domestic service without loosing an ava- 
lanche of woe. 

All of which, however, analyzed, comes 
to not much more than this: The maids are 
using their advantage of a large demand 
and scanty supply, precisely as the mis- 
tresses would use theirs were the case 
reversed. As the worthy New England 
woman said, “Human natur’ does so pre- 
vail!’ Just so long as domestic service is 
not attractive, so long will it not be crowded. 
Our problem is to make it attractive. Why 
it is not attractive requires more space and 
another paper. 


Violets 


By Moses TEGGART 


The violets you sent me, dear, 


Their beauty, breath and bloom 
Made me to think yourself were here 


So sweet they filled the room. 
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The True Story of a Joyous Easter 


By Isaset Gorpon CurTIS 


B idee conductor smiled as he rang up 
twenty fares on the Ross Park car. 
He would have been a churlish conductor 
who would not have smiled. It was balmy 
outdoors as if the very approach of Easter 
had put to rout the long dreary winter. All 
along the river bank on well kept lawns 
there were patches of soft, tender green. 
Inside the car there was more green. The 
twenty passengers hailed from the Lady 
Lindsay school, and nineteen pairs of arms 
were tucked about pots wound in green 
crepe paper. Each pot held a tall stalk of 
Easter lilies. 

The car stopped before the hospital and 
the twenty girls climbed the long flight of 
steps leading to the low brick building that 
straggled over the hilltop. At the end 
came Miss Mary, the principal’s daughter, 
and Honor Wesley. Miss Mary’s lilies 
brushed Honor’s hair occasionally. She 
was the only girl in the party who had 
brought no flowers. She had excused her- 
self by saying she needed all her money for 
her Easter visit to New York. 

“All right,” said Miss Mary, cheerfully, 
“probably there will be lilies enough to go 
around. There are seldom more than eight- 
een or nineteen beds occupied in the long 
white ward.” 

Honor was left alone while her school- 
mates tiptoed about among the patients. 
She had not imagined she could feel lonely 
here. She was—she was lonelier than any 
of the women in the narrow beds. The 
nurses were bustling here and there among 
the girls, there were low bursts of laughter 


and greetings as if everybody knew one 
another. On the small table beside each 
bed stood a pot of lilies. A delicate fra- 
grance was already wafted about the long 
room. There were smiles on pinched faces 
that lay on the white pillows and there were 
wan faces that flushed rosily. Honor began 
to feel terribly alone and awkward and 
ashamed, then Miss Mary came hurrying 
to her. 

“Honor,” she said, “I’m so sorry. We 
are short just one pot of lilies. It is for a 
poor old lady at the end of the ward. 
Nobody seemed to notice her at first ; there 
was a screen by her bed. She lies there 
gazing down the ward with such a pathetic 
look in her eyes. I’m going to telephone 
for another pot to Farlow’s.” 

“Let me go for it, Miss Mary—let me 
give it to her.” 

Miss Mary looked at Honor keenly. 
“Are you sure you can afford it? Won't it 
break in on your trip to New York?” 

“No, it won’t,” and the girl’s face grew 
scarlet. “I don’t believe I knew what doing 
things like this means. I am so glad there 
was one bed too many.” 

“So am I, Honor,” said Miss Mary 
heartily. 

The girls were waiting in a knot by the 
hospital door when Honor jumped off the 
car with her arms about a green wrapped 
pot. The tall, slender stalk with its snowy 
blossoms almost hid the girl’s radiant face. 

“T believe she has grown during her ride 
up from town,” thought Miss Mary, but 
she said: “Honor, I’ve arranged with the 
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matron to let you visit with the old lady 
till five o’clock. I think it will do you good 
to know her. I'll send Miss Brown for 
you. 

"When Miss Mary reached the school she 
went to her mother’s room and shut the 
door. “Mamma,” she said, while she 
pulled off her gloves, “I believe I have found 
somebody in the hospital who will teach 
Honor Wesley more than we can.” 

“I’m terribly disappointed in the girl,” 
said the sweet-faced old lady, who sat by 
the window sewing. “I’ve just had a letter 
from Honor’s guardian about her New 
York trip. He sent her a check last week 
for a hundred dollars for the two weeks’ 
holiday, yet she could not afford a pot of 
lilies. This thought of the sick whom oth- 
ers don’t remember meant Mary Lindon 
going home in the day coach instead of the 
parlor car, and Lucy Craig giving up a 
pair of kid gloves to afford the lilies. That 
is the sort of thing I love to see my girls 
do. It could scarcely have meant a bit of 
self-denial to Honor.” 

“T have great hopes of Honor,” said Miss 
Mary, cheerily. 

Every girl at the round table glanced 
curiously at Honor when she took her seat. 
Her face was flushed rosily. It may have 
been the effect of her walk in the bracing 
spring air, but to Miss Mary’s keen eye it 
came from something in the heart of the girl. 
The old listlessness was gone, a new purpose 
and enthusiasm shone in the dark eyes. 
Honor was one of the quiet girls of the 
school ; to-night she seemed more silent than 
usual. 

The constant stream of chatter dealt with 
the visit to the hospital and the people there, 
and tears came into girlish eyes as they told 
pitiful stories of the sick. Then the chat- 
ter leaped to the Easter vacation. A group 
of the girls were going with Miss Mary as 
chaperon to Old Point Comfort, others to 
spend their two weeks’ holiday in New 
York. The girls with homes not too far 
distant were wild with delight at the thought 
of seeing fathers and mothers and brothers 
and sisters. Honor was the only girl who 
did not join in the general anticipation. Her 
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neighbor, roguish Mollie Cable, rallied her 
on being tongue-tied. 

In the Lady Lindsay school there is a 
half-hour every evening after tea when the 
principal is to be found in her room for a 
chat inside a closed door. Honor was the 
first to claim her to-night, and the old lady 
led her to the large chair by the window. 
The girl did not sit down, she stood over 


a vase of daffodils, touching them with . 
tender fingers. She turned when the prin- * 


cipal spoke to her and burst into an agony 
of tears. The old lady rose and drew her 
to a low chair beside her own and the girl 
hid her face in the tender arm that encircled 
her. She did not interrupt the tears; 
she smoothed the soft brown curls softly 
and waited till the sobs grew fainter. The 
girl raised her head and kissed the lovely, 
wrinkled hand that lay on her shoulder. 

“T never really loved anybody in my life, 
except my grandmother,” said Honor, in a 
choked voice. “When I was a little thing 
—four years old—I was left alone in the 
world. Mother and father were lost at 
sea. I remember being told how the great 
ship went down and that they would never 
come back. I don’t believe I understood 
what it meant. Grandmother came for me 
from California to Connecticut and took 
me home with her. There was never any- 
body quite like my grandmother. We had 
nobody in the world but each other. One 
morning I went to call her and she did not 
answer; she lay with her eyes closed; she 
was smiling and her snowy curls straggling 
over the white pillow. The birds were 
singing and the sweetness of the roses was 
coming in at the open window and down on 
the beach I could see the fluttering sail of 
the little boat we were going out in that 
morning—she and I—and I could not 
believe it—that she had left me quite alone.” 

The lady gathered the sobbing girl into 
her arms as if she had been a little child, 
and the room was still. The merry laugh- 
ter of the girls in the library came faintly 
down the hall. 

Honor lifted her head and dried her eyes. 

“That happened three years ago,” she 
said. “I was just thirteen. My guardian 
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““SHE HAD A SWEET, PATIENT OLD FACE, AND WHITE HAik”’ 


came to see me. He told me I had plenty 
of money and he was kind enough. He 
let me choose where I would go. I did not 
care. I wanted to go away from Santa 
Barbara. I have been in two or three 
schools. I did not like any of them. This 
has seemed more like home than anywhere 
I have been—and yet I’m not a bit like the 
other girls ; they know it and I know it.” 

“T am very glad you have told me all 
this,” said the principal, gently, “it is hard 
trying to be mother to girls into whose 
hearts I cannot look.” 

“T did not know I had a heart, the sort 
of heart grandmother used to live in, till 
to-day. When I stood there alone in the 
long white ward, without a blossom to give 
to anybody and watching the girls move 


“aa 


about among the narrow beds, I saw myself 
in one minute as I am, selfish and hard and 
rebellious. I would have given every penny 
I had in the world to give my grandmother 
a happy half-hour, and yet I would not 
spend a dollar on these poor sick people. [ 
stood with a great choking lump in my 
throat when Miss Mary came to tell me 
there was somebody who had no lilies. It 
made me happy all at once. When I saw 
the old lady at the end of the long white 
ward—I don’t know when I had done such 
a thing—I bent down and kissed her. She 
had a sweet, patient old face, and white 
hair, like grandmother. We had a long, 
long talk while she sat holding my hand. 
She has no relatives, and for a week she 
was all alone. She did not tell me this, the 
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doctor did. She was alone and they found 
her nearly dying with pneumonia. The 
doctor says he had a hard pull bringing 
her through. She told me of one thing she 
wants more than anything else in the world. 
She was born and brought up in Arbutus. 
On Easter Sunday they celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of a little church there. 
Her father built it. When she was a girl 
she sang the dedicatory hymn and helped 
io decorate the church with flowers. She 
was married there. She told me all about 
her wedding day. She wore a wreath of 
lily of the valley and a white muslin frock. 
1 asked to see the doctor before I came 
home. He thinks on Saturday she will be 
well enough to travel. He said she would 
soon grow strong with a change of air and 
rest, and—if she was happy.” 

The girl turned away and touched the 
golden daffodils caressingly. 

“Well, Honor, dear, what can we do for 
her?” asked the principal. 

The girl’s face flamed with scarlet. 
“That is what I wanted to ask you. I 
would rather go to Arbutus than New York. 
I have plenty of money to take good care 
of Mrs Truitt, and I would like to have you 
I heard Miss Mary say she 


be my guest. 
was looking for a place in the country where 
you could go for a vacation. They say 
Arbutus is lovely.” 

The principal drew the girl to her and 


kissed her. “I will be very happy to go 
with you, Honor. I have old friends in 
Arbutus and cannot think of anywhere I 
could have such a peaceful two weeks.” 
What an Easter Sunday that was in Ar- 
butus! There was scarcely room in the 
homely little hostelry for the throng who 
had gathered. from far and near. Every 
house in the village had its guests, men and 
women to whom the memories of childhood 
were sweet, and they brought their boys 
and girls, eager to see father and mother’s 
old home. Easter was late that year, and 
spring was forward. The maples along the 
street had flung out blood red tassels, and 
the lilac bushes sported tiny green tufts. 
Every doorvard was gay with hyacinths 
and tulips and daffodils. Even in the dark 


woods, which clothed the mountain side, 
there were outbursts of golden green willow 
and snowy shad blossom. The sweet- 
ness of spring and the peace bequeathed 
by Christ to earth filled the church as radi- 
antly as the sunshine itself. There seemed 
to be a new joy in the very peal of the bells, 
and one felt the glory of the resurrection 
in the music that echoed and _ re-echoed 
within the walls. A famous organist who 
was once a barefoot boy in the village had 
found a substitute to fill his place in a New 
York church. He was putting his heart 
and the innermost thoughts of it into the 
music that breathed the soul of the Easter 
time. The chancel held sheaves of snowy 
lilies, but even rarer than this fragrance 
came a spicy, delicious sweetness from 
long wreaths that swept from pillar to pil- 
lar. They were woven from the green of 
the cedar and rosy mayflowers, from which 
somebody had called the village Arbutus. 

The Easter service was a beautiful and 
solemn one. A gray-haired rector, who 
preached the first sermon in the new church, 
aided the young pastor. After the doxol- 
ogy had been sung there was a short after- 
service, informal and memorable. The old 
rector’s voice came brokenly, most of all 
when he led to the place of honor in the 
choir an old, snowy-haired woman with the 
eager flush of youth in her face. “Mrs 
Truitt,” he said to the congregation, “whom 
a few of my people will remember. Hers 
was the sweetest voice that led the choir 
at our first service. Again she will sing for 
us the hymn we listened to that Easter 
morning fifty years ago.” 

There was a solemn hush in the little 
church and all eyes turned to the old lady, 
dressed in delicate gray, who held a hymn 
book in her trembling hands. The notes of 
the great organ swelled in a splendid pre- 
lude, then they changed to a simple thread 
of music, the harmony of an old hymn tune, 
A quavering voice took up the melody; it 
sounded old-fashioned and the words came 
haltingly, but the famous organist waited 
humbly on the trembling voice. It gained 
strength line by line, and presently there re- 
turned something of the sweetness and 
strength of youth. The congregation held 
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its breath; there was almost a note of tri- 
umph as she sang: 


“To this temple, where we call thee, 
Come, O Lord of Hosts, to-day; 
With thy wonted loving kindness, 
Hear thy servants, as they pray; 
And thy fullest benediction 
Shed within its walls alway.” 
* * * * * 


| 
| 
) It is four years since that Easter Sabbath. 
| I saw Honor Wesley yesterday. She was 


the last girl among a line of fair young 
graduates in snowy gowns and white mor- 
tar boards with blue tassels. Honor’s face 
had gained something more than girlish 
beauty. There was a certain womanly 
steadfastness of purpose in the brown eyes 
and a rare sweetness and tenderness about 
the delicate mouth. The tears dropped 
silently into the pink roses that filled her lap 
when the principal rose to make the fare- 
well speech to her girls. “Oftentimes,” she 
said, “I hear it said, and oftener I feel it, 
that one just learns to live in this world— 
that is, learns how to adjust oneself to it, 
when the summons comes to leave it. So 
that really every stage of life is a com- 
mencement. All the intervening periods are 
only preparations for the commencement. 
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We have not attempted here to teach you 
bare facts. We have tried to give you a 
broad culture that shall make you love and 
cultivate in yourselves, in the world about 
you and in humanity, all that is fair and 
good and gracious. We have tried to make 
you gentlewomen, earnest women, unself- 
ish and considerate of all about you. In 
giving you away from our household I do it 
with my blessing and my Godspeed, but 
with a heartache.” 

The gentle principal spoke a few words 
of farewell individually to each girl. When 
she came to the last name she choked for 
a moment. There were tears in her voice 
as she said: “And Honor Wesley, in giv- 
ing her to the world, I am giving up a dear, 
dear daughter. I am most proud to num- 
ber her among my alumnae, for she goes to 
take up a great work. She leaves next 
week, with her adopted grandmother, whom 
we all love and honor, to make her home 
in New York. She has chosen as her call- 
ing, to share her life and wealth, her sweet 
womanliness, gentleness and _ spirituality, 
with the sick, the helpless, the hopeless, the 
forsaken of a great city. God speed you, 
my Honor.” 


Goddess. 


Spring, the Magician 
By Sanpa Enos 


Now she waves her wand. The crocus 
Rises,—charming hocus-pocus! 
And the robin’s tuneful fancy 
Flows,—delicious necromancy ! 
Wonder follows wonder fleetly, 
I Each enthralling us completely, 
| All in ravishing connection, — 
Sights and sounds of resurrection. 
Look, Earth bursts her tomb asunder, 
Clad in green,—the crowning wonder! 


No magician oriental 

) Should be mentioned with this gentle 

: Deals she not in frightful 

Marvels: hers are all delightful, 

| And she works them for us gratis. 

Bow your thanks before too late ’tis, 
For she soon must say “Good-by” to 

4 Us, and other lands must hie to; 

i But (where is thy sting, December?) 

She will come again. 


Remember ! 
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One Phase of the New Education 


By Atice Petouset Norton, Chicago Institute 


I’ one were to express in a single phrase 

the end and aim of the new education, it 
would be “training for citizenship, through 
community life.” It is no new thing to 
make discipline of mind an ideal in educa- 
tion; activity of the body, work with the 
hands, has also its recognized function as a 
means of training; but the new gospel 
means something more than a combination 
of these. Spontaneity, freedom of expres- 
sion, activity as an outgrowth of the child’s 
own thought, not as an attempt to express 
the thought of the teacher, are its watch- 
words. The daily needs of the community 
furnish an opportunity and a motive for 
much of the work done. The child learns 
to live, by living. The study, or work, or 
play which makes this daily life most full 
and rich is the one that is most valuable. 

A wise teacher has said that there are 


three tests to be applied to any subject 
before introducing it in the school curricu- 
lum. Has it aclose connection with the 
child’s experience? Does it arouse the child 
to self-activity? Is its influence upon the 
life of the child a good one? Work in dif- 
ferent branches of domestic science, so 
called, fulfills all of these conditions. Its 
problems are primarily those of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, all intimately interwoven 
with the child’s experience of life. Excel- 
lent opportunity for activity is offered in 
the different home industries ; and the pupil’s 
almost invariable interest in the work 
inspires him to self-expression; while the 
influence upon him in his home relations is 
incalculable. 

To achieve the best results, the work must 
be introduced not as an isolated subject, but 
in close connection with other work. The 
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children who are studying colonial history, 
and gaining vivid images of the conditions 
which affected the early colonists, will 
gladly undertake the cookery of the native 
fruits and grains which those colonists must 
have used. If these are cooked by modern 
methods, the more primitive ways of pre- 
paring them may at least be discussed, and 
the primitive utensils be shown. The geog- 
raphy of India is not complete without a 
knowledge of the products of the country; 
and rice and wheat mean more to the chil- 
dren who have studied the plants as they 
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cluding ventilation, though an integral par 
of the science of the home, belong as trul: 
to these other subjects, and may often b 
better taught in connection with them. 
Another phase of the work has growi 
directly from the immediate needs of 1 
school. The primary grades take thei 
luncheon together each day. Committees 
are chosen who place the tables and set them, 
clear away the dishes and sweep the room, 
and, after school, wash the dishes. Each 
committee has its chairman who is respon- 
sible for the proper performance of the 
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grow, who have discovered the structure 
of the kernels, who have seen the starch 
grains under the microscope, have experi- 
mented with the effect of heat upon them, 
and have finally prepared a palatable food. 
Much of the work that might be classified 
as domestic science is included directly 
under history, science or nature study. The 
development of the home from the primitive 
family, the architecture of the house and 
its modification by climate, race and social 
condition; the problems of sanitation, in- 


work. Each child serves with delight, not 
thinking of the work as drudgery, for he 
sees its need. Much of the work which we 
ask of children is done without any motive 
on their part, and so is done unwillingly, 


or without enthusiasm. It is only because 
of their natural love of activity that we get 
as good results as we do. To sweep for the 
sake of sweeping; to work stitches upon 
samplers with no use for the stitches, is a 
different thing from learning to sweep by 
sweeping a room that needs cleaning, and 
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practicing hemming that one may make an 
apron to wear in the cooking lesson. 

The highest motive which can be pre- 
sented to the child is the desire to help 
others. In an early lesson in cooking, the 
first grade made starch paste for the fourth 
erade to use in pasting their cook books. 
Each primary grade has cooked apples to 
serve at the common luncheon. At Christ- 
mas time they made candy to fill the bags 
for the kindergarten Christmas tree; while 
the grammar grades made and sent sixty 
boxes of Christmas candy to a kindergarten 
among the poor of the city. 


The work in cooking and sewing and 
nature study demands work in many other 
lines. Problems in number constantly arise 
which must be solved immediately. The 
need of a book in which to record receipts 
led to the making, binding and lettering of 
a cook book; writing is demanded for the 
recording of work, and reading lessons grow 
from the interest in the materials handled. 
The experiment of teaching French in con- 
nection with the activities of the children 
has been tried with success in the third and 


ONE PHASE OF THE NEW EDUCATION 


LUNCHEON IN THE THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES OF THE INSTITUTE 


teacher than for any English paper : 


“Je mets de l’iode sur la pomme de terre douce. 
Elle devient pourpre. Les ligumes qui ne chan- 
gent pas de couleur sont le chou, le celeri, la laitue, 
et l’ognion,.” 


“Je mets de l’iode sur la pomme de terre douce 
et elle devient pourpre. Je mets de l’iode sur le 
chou. Ils ne change pas de couleur. Quand je 
mets de l’iode sur l’ognion, sur du celeri, sur une 


rave. Ils ne changent pas de couleur. La pomme 
de terre douce devient pourpre parce qu'il de 
la farine de dans ya.” 


A plan to be carried out next year will 
give work which well fulfills the required 
conditions; an adequate motive, an appeal 
to immediate interest and experience, corre- 
lation of different subjects. The children 
will construct a house in the school yard, 
large enough to contain two rooms, to be 
used in promoting the social life of the 
school. All the children will take part in 
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fourth grades. A lesson each week in sew- 
ing, in the study of foods (nature work), 
and in sloyd is conducted in French. How 
well the children have responded is indi- 
cated by these papers written by fourth 
grade children, with no more help from the 
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its construction. They will work out the 
plans, will take up the problems of ventilat- 
ing and heating it, and of the simple plumb- 
ing necessary, will determine upon suitable 
woods for its finish, and study combina- 
tions of color for the furnishing. This will 
be no hasty work. Perhaps two years may 
be used in completing it. Many problems 
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luncheon or tea in the completed house will 
furnish an additional motive for the cooking 
lesson. 

Beyond the education which all this will 
give, such must react on the child’s ideas of 
home. We are interested in what we know 
best, and the child who has built even the 
house in miniature will have a deeper respect 
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will need to be sclved, and to each grade 
will be given those with which it can best 
deal. Geology and geography, chemistry, 
physics and art, as well as manual training 
and number, will all find somie application 
in this work. Textiles will be needed in the 
decoration, and the opportunity to serve 


for his home, and will see in it possibilities 
which he never saw before. If the funda- 
mental need of the times is that of better 
homes, we cannot do more for the regenera- 
tion of society than to bring the children 
through their daily activities into the closest 
relations with the home life. 
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HERE is a tendency in cities of from 
40,000 to 100,000 inhabitants to build 
new apartment houses, not in the densely 
populated and business regions, but in the 
near suburbs. Take a trolley car in any 


city in some parts of 
the middle west, as 
well as in the east, 
and ride out for a 
mile or two, leaving 
paved streets and fac- 
tory smoke behind ; 
get into the green 
fields, into a region 
which is half country 
road, half the scatter- 
ing fringe of a busy 
town, and you will 
find brand-new apart- 
ment houses, less 
ugly than the older 
ones of the thronged 
streets, and reveling 
in shade trees, in ad 
jacent clumps of wood- 
land and far stretch- 
ing green fields. You 
will also find, which 
strikes one as another 
sign of the times, 
scarcely an uncurtain- 
ed window, scarcely a 
“To rent.” sign, such 
as decorate the city 
apartment houses. 
This betrays the de- 


sire for clean, quiet country living among 


A Semi-Rural Apartment House 


FRONT ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE DESCRIBED 


and to whom a suburban cottage means 
more than the income will afford. 

In the apartment house you have to 
exchange one luxury for another. There is 
less dirt, no coal range, no furnace to tend, 


no snow to shovel, no 
lengthy halls and 
stairs to care for, no 
garbage can and no 
ash barrel. The dis- 
advantages are many. 
In every apartment 
there is bound to be 
at least one airless 
room. There is no 
piazza for summer 
night living. One can 
never forget the ex- 
istence of neighbors. 
The life of an apart- 
ment house child is 
not the outdoor free- 
dom of the youngster 
with a yard of his 
own, where rabbits, 
chickens, pigeons or 
dog make up a happy 
family. The rooms 
are seldom as large as 
in a moderate-sized 
cottage, and one has 
no convenient cellar 
or attic for the use- 
less things that will 
gather in every house- 
hold. 


The apartment is excellently fitted for 


the thousands who have to count the cost certain people. It makes an ideal home for 
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the newly married couple, willing to manage 
on a small income and with none too many 
household goods to begin life on. It is a 
vast satisfaction to the girl bachelor, who 
has grown to hate boarding-house life and 
who longs for independence and a latchkey. 
Elderly couples, to whom the old homestead 
has grown lonely after the children have 
gone to build homes of their own, find an 
apartment snug, easily cared for and con- 
venient. Bachelors who can turn their 
household duties over to a janitor, help to 
populate these dwellings. 

Take, for example, a new, excellently- 
equipped apartment house in a city of 60,000 
inhabitants. It is not three minutes’ walk 
from a great wooded park, and quite in the 
country, yet with trolley cars passing every 
seven minutes. It is in cream and white, 
built in colonial fashion, and contains 
twenty-two apartments. These open into a 
wide, handsome hall running from front 
door to back and affording excellent venti- 
lation to the one dark room found in each 
apartment. The suites vary from three 
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cozy rooms to five. Steam heat is included 
in the rent, and prices range from thirteen 
dollars for the three-room suites to sixteen 
dollars for five rooms. If one desires there 
is a snug little kitchen to be had, no bigger 
than a ship cabin, but excellently equipped 
for the work of a tiny household, with gas 
stove, white enameled sink, a jewel of a 
pantry, a rubbish chute and a couple of sect 
tubs. Besides, in the suite of three rooms, 
are a sunny parlor, a cozy bedroom and a 
bathroom, as white as tiled walls, enameled 
tub and nickel plumbing will make it. In 
the first story there is a spacious dining 
room managed by a skilled caterer. Board 
costs four dollars and a half a week, or 
twenty-five cents a meal, and more than 
half of the dwellers in the twenty-two 
apartments dine here, as well as families 
from adjacent houses. Many apartment 
house families prepare their own breakfast ; 
the husband lunches down town, and at 
night dinner is eaten in the general dining 
room. This house is an interesting example 
of suburban co-operative housekeeping. 


Farming in a Flat 


THE first warm 
kiss of spring had 
set all the little 
brown birds 
home-building and 
awakened an irre- 
pressible desire 
for the rushing 
gurgle of a trout 
brook and_ the 
smell of things of 
the earth earthy. 

“T wish I was 
‘ter hum,’” said 
Johnson, abruptly, pulling away at his pipe. 

“Me too,” said I, and we lapsed into 
silence. A sunbeam wandered aimlessly 
over the back yard and crept into a far cor- 
ner where our landlady had thrown some 
small wooden boxes. Then it crept up into 


the room and lingered on the glaring red 
tomato of a seed catalog cover that by some 
heaven-directed chance had found a place 
among the papers of our table. Johnson 
came out of his revery. 

“Let’s have a garden,” said he. “The 
taint of the farm still clings to my coat tails; 
I like to see things growing.” 

“My own thought,” said I. 

“Not flowers, they grow in the public 
gardens,” said he. 

“No, things to eat,” said I. 

Before the sun set we had a stout shelf 
two and a half feet wide under each win- 
dow, and thereon we had an array of boxes 
of various sizes and depths. When we 
reached home the following night it was to 
find a sack of earth Johnson had ordered 
from a handy florist. From his own pock- 
ets Johnson produced various little packets 
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which rattled; he produced also a small 
package which smelled to heaven of what 
he was pleased to term the “essence of suc- 
cess,” in plainer terms called commercial 
fertilizer. That evening we filled our boxes, 
and with the fertilizer Johnson tempered 
the soil to the needs of the fruits it was to 
produce. 

In a long, narrow box the length of one 
shelf we sowed lettuce thickly; in a wider 
hox we planted two or three varieties of 
the small globe-shaped radishes ; a third box 
was devoted to onions; a fourth and deeper 
hox to beets; and in a flowerpot we planted 
parsley. To one side of each window and 
a foot above the level of the other shelves, 
a small shelf just big enough to hold a large 
flowerpot was built, and in these pots, heav- 
ily fertilized, were sown two varieties of 
cucumbers. Then we washed our hands 
and possessed ourselves in patience. 

Our garden! Such shafts of sarcasm and 
vood-natured raillery as were launched at 
it and us by our neighbors! Nor could they 
at all comprehend that it was not for the 
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fruits, that garden, but for the mere desire 
to see green things growing. For all our 
trouble we were repaid a hundredfold, in 
the delight of seeing the morning sun 
absorbed in the tender delicate green of the 
lettuce, in marking the strong, vigorous 
growth of the radishes, and in speculating 
as to when the first pointed, crumpled leaf 
of the cucumber would creep over the edge 
of the pot. In due time the radishes and 
beets were thinned out, the long box of let- 
tuce gave way to a row of small pots into 
which individual plants were transplanted 
that they might head up, and the cucumber 
vines trailed down over the pots, across the 
shelves and hung in festoons below. 

The laugh was all ours later. We ate 
bread and butter with home grown radishes 
and onions for supper; we invited the scoi- 
fers to partake of a salad, each portion 
served in a delicate tinted curling leaf of 
lettuce of our own raising; we presented 
our landlady with three full-sized, hand- 
some beets, and even now there lingers in 
my mouth the flavor of those cucumbers. 


Up in the Flat 


By Atoysitus COLL 


Why lift your glance of pity from the street, 


Mistress of mansions? Look you, at your feet; 
Do you not cast a shadow as you walk, 
Racing as close as Pleasure—and as fleet? 


Think you that Cupid climbing to my flat 

Is breathless, and forgets his love-songs pat? 
His heart does flutter as he climbs the stair— 

Why not? He makes the better love for that. 


Have I less welcome for his happy face, 
Because it rises from the toilers’ place? 
Nay, Love but asks a presence in the heart, 
Where light and warmth and truth he seeks—not space. 


What made the garden hills of Babylon? 
Woman's desire. The wonder for her done 

To her was wondrous if it pleased her well— 
And every woman with that queen is one. 


All that is gold in richest opulence, 
All that is true in Pleasure’s finest sense 
Lurks in this little flat—and all the rows 


Of crowding castles cannot coax it hence. 
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EADING your article on The Parent 
and the Teacher, in the January number 
of Goop HouSEKEEPING, I became so inter- 
ested that I decided to write a little expe- 
rience of my own, which is based on this 
subject. Having been a teacher before my 
married life, I sympathized deeply with the 
boy who was “hopelessly lazy, incorrigible 
and careless,” who “wouldn’t study at home 
and wouldn’t study at school,” and I was 
glad to see that the teacher found the fault 
lay with his parents. I am going to state 
briefly my experience, which I trust will 
prove as beneficial to other mothers as it has 
to me, for I am now the mother of two little 
ones, whose lives must be my heart study. 

During the second year of my teaching I 
had a scholar who proved to be such a 
strength and source of interest to the other 
pupils during school hours that I concluded 
she must get help and guidance from some 
loving hands at home, and felt bound to 
learn the secret. 

Little Esther was an unusually well gifted 
child in the knowledge of books, and could 
talk and recite her lessons very fluently. A 
large vocabulary of words had she, and 
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STATION 


and Teacher Aid 
Each Other 


Parent 


By Mrs W. H. Becktey 


where could these have been obtained had 
not help in some way been given outside of 
school? She was scarcely ten, while many 
of my other pupils were eleven and twelve. 
I concluded one afternoon to visit her 
home, and found, upon reaching there, that 
I was to talk with one of the dearest and 
sweetest women I had ever met. She 
smiled when I told her my errand, and 
seemed to be delighted to think I had come 
to gain her confidence. 

“T believe,” she said, “that children 
should be taught early in life that education 
is to teach them to become good men and 
women, and I thought the most practical 
way for mine was to build for each a 
library for his or her very own; trusting 
they would become so interested in books 
and knowledge that schooling would be a 
pleasure, not a drudgery. I have six chil- 
dren—the eldest a boy sixteen and the 
youngest scarcely ten months; from birth 
each child has received two books a year at 
Christmas and birthday, books which are 
helpful in building mind and character.” 

She showed me her eldest boy’s library, 
which was a well-filled one, including a set 
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of encyclopedias, and I knew she spoke 
truly when she told me how proud he was 
of it. I have since met him, and a more 
manly fellow I have never seen; such a 
nice converser on any subject; a boy any 
mother would be proud to call her own. 

“Each night,” she continued, “I gather 
my family around me and read or talk to 
them for a half-hour on some subject of 
the day, and such a happy half-hour it is; 
always too short. I am never too weary 
with my day’s work to let this half-hour 
slip by—nay, I look forward to it, it proves 
such a restful one! Each morning as I 
prepare them for school we ask one another 
questions and talk upon school work. 
\\henever I take them away with me I try 
to make the journey interesting with facts 
they will hear of later in life, and upon 
arriving home they tell the others who 
didn’t go what we saw and what I told 
them in connection with it. 

“T don’t think one of my little ones ever 
dreaded school hours; each and all enjoy 
their work, their teacher and their books, 
and are as fond of, and find plenty of time 
for, other pleasures, too. Each waits upon 
the other, and all wait upon me, for in 
teaching a child this lesson, he or she must 
surely grow up to be unselfish. Too much 
waiting upon children by their parents 
deprives them of the greatest stepping 
stone, self-reliance, as they build life’s char- 
acter.” 

I didn’t wonder, as I returned home that 
night, that little Esther, at the end of some 
history lesson, could stand in school and 
tell my scholars a pleasing story about the 
lesson talked of, which would stamp it upon 
their minds; or in geography, take her 
fellow pupils upon a journey, with as much 
easiness and fluency of speech as a young 
lady of twenty. : 

Many who read this may think such a 
tax upon a mother with so many duties to 
be done, too much for one, but I can say 
it is not so. 

My little nephew, who “hated school and 
books” at the age of seven, is now a lover 
of the same at ten, all because of Esther’s 
example, which was followed by his 


mother. Likewise another mother found 
great and wonderful development in her 
twelve-years-old daughter, who dreaded 
school because she was so reticent to talk 
and recite before the other pupils. From 
my own experience, which is, to be sure, yet 
young, | find my little son of two and a 
half years as interested in books as many 
a child at eight or ten. He has his geog- 
raphy, with which we spend many happy 
moments talking about the pictures. He 
can point you out all the different animals 
of the world if you but call their names. 
How delighted he was with his first bag of 
animal crackers! He knew each one, and 
with “Mamma, a hump,” ate the camel first. 

The same with his history books (I have 
Mara L. Pratt’s histories); he knows 
nearly all the men whose pictures are given. 
He is rather partial to George Washing- 
ton, J. G. Whittier and Daniel Webster, 
perhaps because their pictures are large, 
occupying a whole page. When he comes 
to the picture of John Brown he will wait 
until I sing the old-time song above it 
before turning the page. When he looks 
at Henry Clay he will stand on his little 
toes and use his hands and gibberish talk 
as though Henry Clay himself were here 
delivering one of his grand _ speeches. 
When he becomes cross and weary with 
play I take him upon my knee and read te 
him a little book of poems (Eugene Field’s 
Book of Western Verse), and as I finish 
each poem I tell it over in childish prose. 
I am never so busy but that I may stop and 
devote a few moments to him, for it rests 
him and he is ready for another play, and 
I may work in quiet and peace. 

I remember the first night he saw the 
moon, how pleased and happy he was over 
the “bright man,” and how disappointed 
upon rising the next morning to find it 
gone. It seemed as though the hot tears 
could not fall fast enough to show me that 
his happy apparition had passed; for no 
doubt he thought it would make a “nice 
play” for him to stand and talk to the “man 
moon” through the day. But just as 
quickly did the hot cheeks dry when I took 
him up and told him how this moon had 
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gone to give his night light to other little 
boys and girls and how these little boys and 
girls live, till his “More, more, mamma, 
please!” was satisfied, and his sorrow for- 
gotten. He always sends a kiss to these 
little Japanese brothers and sisters over the 
sea whenever he sees the moon, and the 
stories I told him will always stay with him, 
for first impressions upon a child’s mind 
are generally lasting. 


DISCOVERIES 


Made by our Observers and Experimenters 


» Last year I was later than usual in planting my 
celery, consequently it was very late when it was 
large enough to transplant. After transplanting it 
I kept it covered for four or five days to keep it 
from wilting in the hot sunshine. During the hot- 
test part of the season I watered it once a week 
for three weeks in succession, had it hoed once, 
but not hilled up any. It did not have any other 
care until frost time, when I had it taken up and 
packed as closely together as it could be set in a 
long box in the cellar, which I had had filled half 
full of dirt. The box was about eighteen inches 
deep, two feet wide and four feet long. It took 
it about a month to blanch out. I used the first 
mess from it October 22, and had it from that time 
until the middle of January, and everyone who 
tasted it pronounced it the crispest, best celery they 
ever saw.—Mrs J. K. Ross. 


¥ Most people believe that the more quickly corn 
is popped the better it is, but experience has 
proved otherwise, in my way of thinking. The 
following seems to me a more scientific and also 
a more satisfactory method: After placing suffi- 
cient corn in the popper I pour cold water over 
it to thoroughly wet it, and if the fire is quite 
hot, I shake it on the top of the stove a while, 
then take off the stove lids and gradually place 
it in a stronger heat. Keep watch of the clock 
and if a kernel pops before four minutes are up 
hold the popper farther up from the heat, but when 
it has been heating fully four minutes I hold it 
down close to the fire so as to get the strongest 
heat possible, shaking all the time, of course, and 
about every kernel seems to pop at once. Wet- 
ting the corn creates a steam, which softens the 
shell of the kernel, and giving it so much time 


I believe that after the first year no child 
is too young to be taught knowledge which 
will prove beneficial to him later, or to 
become acquainted with books. As much 
work lies with the parents as regards a 
child’s education as with the teacher, and 
the more a parent co-operates with the 
teacher, the better scholar will the child 
become. This can hardly be over-empha- 
sized, it seems to me. 


allows each kernel to be heated through, so when 
it bursts it opens from the very center and leaves 
no hard part, as would be the case if allowed to 
pop as quick as possible. Try it—Mrs D. Mc- 
Pherson, 


# Why not a dental cap, fashioned somewhat like 
a close sweeping cap? This idea needs but one 
trial to convince the most indifferent, and should 
have the approval of Madam Grundy. When the 
cap is removed, even after a long sitting in the 
dentist’s chair, the hair will have a neat appear- 
ance and one can attend to an imperative errand 
without “I’ve been to the dentist’s,” proclaimed 
from forelock to nape, or without first taking the 
side streets home, to “do up my hair.” A poor 
substitute for the cap is a large silk handkerchief, 
folded cornerwise and tied securely over stray 
locks. It means comfort for the dentist and com- 
fort—if such there be—for the patient.—Bee 
Practical. 


# When I buy a new clothesline I boil it for half 
an hour before putting it up. This toughens it, 
makes it last much longer and it does not snarl 
when put up. 


@ Papering his walls with clippings is the news- 
paper man’s idea of decoration, and has its own 
charm and interest. A wall covered with car- 
toons is also interesting, but merely slapped on 
with a dash of paste they are done for. They 
cannot be moved, and newspaper and artist folk 
are not conspicuous for “topographical fixity of 
center.” The sub-editor of a magazine, remarkable 
chiefly for its pretty poster covers, fancied pasting 
a row of these across the white wall of her den. 
Each cover corner had its square of cardboard 
attached, which might rip away the paste in mov- 
ing, but would leave the cover intact. Soon there 
was a representative cover from every available 
magazine on the walls——an enchanting color 
group, with interspersed posters, and odd dinner 
cards, and notable theater and concert pro- 
grams; the “F. S. Church” covers to Life; 
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the Maxfield Parrish and Kenyon Cox and Bird 
and Bradley covers to miscellaneous other mag- 
azines. Then came fancy French advertising 
cards, Frost’s jokes, class day tickets, water-color 
sketches, portraits of literary men, colored car- 
toons, columns of Bill Nye and Oliver Herford’s 
verses; and, almost finest of all in art value, some 
covers of western railroad pamphlets. This den 
is a joy to the owner and a marvel of joy to 
all guests. It is individual, original decoration, 
and “not in the way.”—L. L. S. 


# When your thread becomes knotted while sew- 
ing try untangling it while holding the single 
thread connected with your work. It will be dis- 
entangled more readily in this manner.—F, N. H. 


# The end of the fruit canning season found in 
my closet from six to eight dozen glasses of jelly, 
besides numerous bowls, cans and even one-gallon 
stone jars filled with jams and fruit butter, all 
covered with paraffine. The correspondent of 
Goop HousEKEEPING explains the secret of her 
failure when she says a “thick coating.” The 
wax should be almost hot, so that it will run rap- 
idly, and the coating be thin as a wafer. Care- 
fully tip the glass so that the wax will come in 
contact with it above the jelly. I put up quanti- 
tics of thin jelly for sauces and mincemeat, and 
never lose anything. I have used paraffine for 
years and nothing would induce me to go back 
to the old paper methods.—M. M. T. 


#A girl who went abroad to study under espe- 
cially lonely circumstances was overjoyed to find 
in her trunk as she unpacked it, tiny American 
flags with little sticks that could be at once put 
up around the room. And there was a much- 
wrapped packet for the Fourth that opened out 
as a bigger silk flag and some patriotic tiny Chi- 
nese lanterns.—L. L. S. 


It has been a pleasure to examine several gen- 
uine English tea cozies, which were sent as gifts 
to families here, where perhaps the beverage is 
held in less esteem—for those who fully appre- 
ciate the use.of a cozy are few. They are pretty 
affairs, and may be a practical adjunct to a tea 
table, confining, as is intended, the aroma of the 
brew, and tending to keep the pot and its fill at 
a*certain temperature. The shapes varied, but 
the average pattern or style was one that ad- 
justed itself to the greatest number of teapots, 
being made in two sections. each section in the 
shape of a semicircle, merely stitched together 
along the rounded edge, made of black cloth, 
embroidered entirely over in Japan gold, with 
gold lacings, tassels, loops, etc. One was em- 
broidered in white satin for a Dresden china tea- 
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set; some in brocades, both bright and dull, oth- 
ers in velvets.—F. L. R. 


¥ The impromptu writing desk or painting table 
made by turning the drawer of a table or bureau 
upside down, replacing and writing on the bot- 
tom, is a makeshift to which I’ve often resorted 


in temporary lodgings or summer cottage. Have 
a thin board of well-seasoned pine or whitewood 
cut the size of the inside of the library table 
drawer, lacking about one-quarter of the depth 


Fart 


orm 


(from front to back), and set on a quarter-inch 
lining glued to the inside of the drawer, low 
enough to bring the board level with the top of 
the drawer. This will make a large writing sur- 
face of agreeable hight, roomy and comfortable 
to sit at. It may be covered with felt or leather 
and made to raise by means of wooden or iron 
pivots at the back edge, set in from the sides of 
the drawer, or any other simple contrivance. Un- 
derneath, in the drawer, will be space for a good 
stock of writing materials. A loop of satin rib- 
bon glued to the front edge will serve to raise it 
and will not interfere with closing the drawer.— 
F. S. S. 

Now that I have learned one reason, at least, 
why my palms, azaleas, ferns and more common 
plants have died one after the other, I want to give 
the “cue” to anyone who may be having the same 
luck. As to palms, they want a good light, but 
not hot sun; and yet more important, they must 
be taken from the jardiniere when watered and 
allowed to thoroughly drain before replacing, 
that there may be no moisture in the jardiniere. 
Instead of washing them too many times, simply 
dust with feather duster, and once in awhile show- 
er them. My experience has taught me that the 
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same rule about watering applies to all plants. 
A bit of plant food now and then helps.—M. D. V. 


For a cheap rug nothing is so serviceable as 
a body brussels. We have a large piece that has 
been in constant use for sixteen years and does 
not show a bare spot. It has been in the hall, 
dining room, a bedroom and is now on the middle 
of the sitting room floor. A thorough washing 
with wool soap did not seem to dim a color. We 
have a large family, so its wearing qualities have 
been well tested. Brussels is firm and heavy 
enough to lie flat, so that it does not need the 
frequent spreading out that is required for an 
ingrain or Smyrna—A New Reader. 


For sandwiches try baking the bread in one- 
pound baking powder cans. This will produce 
dainty discs. 


I have searched every drug store and grocery, 
but could find no thyme. Nearly every good 
housewife can find a few square yards of ground 
for the cultivation of sweet herbs. A Brooklyn 
flat-dweller of my acquaintance raises in boxes 
on her fire escape parsley, spring onions, rad- 
ishes, lettuce and fragrant mint. Even in such 
limited space as that one could grow enough 
herbs to last throughout the year. Their culti- 
vation is the simplest possible; all they call for 
is sowing, thinning, weeding and gathering. When 
there is a good growth of foliage cut out every 
other plant, then tie it in a small bunch and dry 
it in the shade. The balance of the crop will 
spread and this can be done several times in a 
summer, making it possible to gather a consid- 
erable crop from a tiny patch of ground. The 
taste of a household may be consulted in the 
choosing of herbs. There are sage, summer sa- 
vory, sweet marjoram, anise, dill, mint, caraway, 
sweet fennel, thyme and many others. Any of 
them may be sown in late April or early May, 
as the sun begins to warm the ground. 


In every New York flat of eight or twelve 
rooms, there is an apartment called the trunk 
room, to which generally is allotted the most un- 
interesting view that can be found in the house; 
as a rule, it looks out at the opposite wall of an 
air shaft. Into this receptacle is piled all the stuff 
the town or country housekeeper relegates to the 
attic. The wife of a noted writer, whose beautiful 
apartment looks out over Central park, has trans- 
formed her trunk room into the most delightful 
corner of a delightful home. It is called the smok- 
ing room, but after dinner each night the family 
with their guests—and generally there are guests— 
gather there to drink coffee. The uninteresting 
view is hidden by delicate silk curtains, drawn 
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tightly on brass rods. The polished floor, which 
replaces the ordinary pine boards in a trunk room, 
is laid with splendid oriental rugs. There are cozy 
corners with divans covered by rich colored Turk- 
ish draperies. The light comes softly through 
lanterns gathered everywhere; some lighted halls 
in old colonial houses, others have done duty at 
the doors of mosques in Constantinople. There 
are charming pictures on the walls, and every- 
where books, magazines, pottery and rare bric-a- 
brac. 


¥ Never invite more than ten guests for a chafing- 
dish party. I have experimented on as many ag 
sixteen and have found that even with a large 
chafing-dish it is impossible to serve food hot and 
plentifuily, and leave a morsel for the hostess 
herself to eat. 


¥ When visiting in a big city, wear fastened 
securely about the neck your card, having upon it 
the plainly written name of your hotel. The port- 
monnaie or belt is not a safe place, for the shopping 
purse of a woman “from the country” is not often 
“trash” and is likely to be stolen. This once hap- 
pened to the writer when overcome by faintness. 
In case of a more serious accident, this simple pre- 
caution might prevent one from figuring as “the 
body of an unknown woman.”—Anne Warner. 
#A bag made of canton flannel large enough 
to cover the broom, with a draw string in the 
top and a double ruffle around the other three 
sides, is useful for dusting the ceiling, walls and 
mopboards.—F. N. H. 


@ At a recent afternoon tea some novel salad 
sandwiches were served. They were from tall, 
narrow biscuit, a day old, from which the centers 
were removed nearly to the bottom, with a sharp, 
round apple corer, leaving a little well. This well 
was filled with chicken salad cut fine and the 
little round crust top was fitted into the biscuit 
like the top of a pate case, making the biscuit 
appear whole, while a delicious surprise was hid- 
den within—A. L. 


Some of the old casters had deep rims of exqui- 
site cut work or engraving round the part which 
held the bottles. If you are the happy owner of 
one, unscrew this from the handle and base, put 
it on your table with a fern dish, or a low pot of 
flowers in it, and crow over your neighbor who 
gave her caster away.—Anne Warner. 

I have found the screw-top glass jars in which 
peanut butter comes useful for holding spices. 
They not only look better on the pantry shelf 
than the tin spice boxes, but are more convenient, 
since one can see at a glance the contents of each. 
—Flora N. Hakes. 
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“ CENTRAL” IS THE STORE BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND THE OLD HOUSE ON THE LEFT 


The Telephone in 


()* one of the bleak hilltops of New 

England, in a corner of a quaint old 
room in a time and weather-stained farm- 
house, stands a venerable clock, solemnly, 
relentlessly ticking off the seconds, as it 
dil nearly a century and a half ago. In 
the opposite corner, against the wall, is 
fastened a telephone instrument. 

It is delightfully picturesque, this service 
of talking wires.'in that lonesome little hill 
town. The central exchange is in the post- 
office, one of the half a dozen or so scattered 
buildings about the usual white towered 
church on the very top of a hill. The post- 
office is likewise a grocery store, and you 
can buy a yard of calico or a spool of 
thread there if it please you. 

It is after the arrival of the mails that 
“central” is kept busiest. Mr B, three 
miles out, telephones in to ask if there is 
any mail for him. “A postal,” says central. 

“Where from?” inquires Mr B. 

“Boston,” replies central. “Read it to 
me,” says Mr B. Which central forthwith 
does. 

“Let me sée,” says Mr B; “suppose you 
write him for me.” Then he dictates a note 
which céntral transcribes on a_ postal 
and mails, charging the postal to Mr 
li’s account and putting the postal received 
in Mr B’s box against the time of that gen- 
tleman’s next visit. 

In the matter of mail alone the farmers 


Rural Home Life 


save in wear and tear more than the cost 
of their ‘phones, for rural delivery has not 
yet reached their town. By means of it the 
outlying farmer keeps watch of the egg 
market, and he knows just when his apples 
and potatoes will fetch him the most. In 
the haying and harvesting season he does 
not have to lose a precious half day in 
driving about the country in quest of help. 

After all, it is to the “lady of the house” 
that the ‘phone is the greatest boon. Unless 
one has experienced it, it is impossible to 
realize the loneliness in winter of a hill 
farm. 

But now my lady goes visiting in her 
own sitting room. Her day’s work out of 
the way, she has a five minutes’ chat with 
her nearest neighbor, a mile away. 

In times of sickness the value of the tel- 
ephone can hardly be overestimated. So 
small a town is this that a physician could 
hardly find a remunerative practice. The 
nearest doctor is therefore five miles down 
the valley. For many of the farmers the 
distance is of course much greater. In case 
of sudden need it used to mean a desperate 
struggle through snow-choked roads, tak- 
ing vital hours with the torturing uncer- 
tainty of finding the doctor at home. Often 
the one who was most sorely needed in the 
house of sickness was the one who must 
go for the physician. Now the ’phone saves 
all this, reaching several doctors. 
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Said: 


What the Bunnies Found 


By Joun H. Jewett, Author of The Bunny Stories, and More Bunny Stories 


HO are these queer bunnies, who walk on 
two feet, 
All dressed up like children, and almost 
as sweet? 
They are story-book bunnies, who found 
while at play 
-A nest in the bushes, one bright summer 
day, 
With three tiny, speckled eggs cuddle: 
up there— 
A mother bird’s treasures, a father bird's 
care. 


What do you suppose these bunnies did 
then— 

Take the eggs from the nest and run 
home again? 


That is just what five little bunnies first thought 
They wanted to do, till they asked if they ought 
To rob the dear birds of their treasures, for fun— 
And there were not enough to give each bunny one. 


Cousin Jack with the crutches, who looks very wise, 
“Leave them alone and we'll have a surprise. 
Just take a sly peep at the eggs as they lie 

In their snug little home, and then by and by 

t We will come here again, and may find instead 
A nestful of baby-birds snuggled in bed.” 


|! One day the five bunnies with their Cousin Jack 
Had a stroll and a picnic, and when they came back, 
They heard the same home-birds singing close by 
i With three little baby-birds learning to fly. 

Now was not this better than robbing the nest? 
The bunnies were glad and—the birds sang the rest. 


T HERE was once a little boy named 
Robert who loved to go driving behind 
One day his 


his father’s horse, Kate. 
mother called him. 
“Robbie,” she said, “wouldn’t you like to 
go driving with auntie and me?” He said 
he would, and so Kate was hitched into the 
" buggy and Robert climbed in between his 


mother and his auntie, and off they drove. 


How Robbie Held the Horse 


Kate was feeling fine that morning and 
pranced along fast, when all of a sudden his 
mother said: “There, now, we must be sure 
to stop at the dressmaker’s this morning, 
to try on my new jacket. I came near for- 
getting all about it.” So they stopped at a 
little white house, and mamma said: “Hold 
the horse, Robbie, and we’ll be out soon.” 

So Robert held the horse, and held the 
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and auntie did not come out of the house. 
Aiter he got very tired sitting and holding 
the horse all alone he saw a boy going by 
on foot with a fishpole. 

“Where going?” called Robert. 

“Down to Whipple’s brook fishing,” said 
the boy; “don’t you wish you was going?” 
And the boy went on whistling, and left 
Rob sitting in the buggy. By and by Rob 
heard some boys coming. They were run- 
ning and laughing. 

“Where going?” he called. 

“The circus came to town this morning,” 
shouted one of them, “and they’re taking the 
elephants and camels out of the cars down 
ter the fair grounds, and we’re going down 
to see em. Don’t you wish you was going?” 
And so Robert waited and waited and 
waited, and after a long while his mother 
and aunty came out of the dressmaker’s. 

“Oh, mamma, the elephants and camels 
are down ter the fair grounds and all the 
boys have gone, and I want to go, too,” 
said Robert. 

“We'll drive around that way,” said 
mamma. So off they went, and Kate 
pranced along fast, and Robert was so glad 
to get started that he didn’t know what to 
do. Then suddenly his auntie said: “We 
must stop just a minute at the postoffice; 
I'm expecting that braid that the dress- 
maker’s been waiting for so long.” So they 
stopped at the postoffice, and mamma stayed 
in the carriage and helped Rob hold the 
horse. And they waited and waited and 
waited, but auntie did not come out of the 
postoffice. 

“I don’t see what keeps her so long,” 
said mamma. “It’s too bad to keep us wait- 
ing like this.” 

“The circus’ll be all unloaded, and I 
shan’t see any of the animals come out,” said 
Robbie, almost crying. Mamma got out to 
see what had become of auntie, and then 
auntie came, but the postmistress had to see 
mamma a minute about some very impor- 
tant work at the church, so auntie helped 
Rob hold the horse, and then they waited, 
and waited, and waited for mamma. At 
last she came, and off they started again. 
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horse, and held the horse, and his mother * 


“Only one more stop, Robbie,” said mam- 
ma, cheerfully; “we promised old Mrs 
Brown we'd just look in on her to-day; 
she’s very feeble, and it won’t do to put it 
off.” So they had hardly got going before 
they stopped in front of a brown house with 
a pump in the front yard, and mamma and 
auntie got out. 

Rob was dreadfully disappointed. “I 
guess they think I’m nothing but a hitching 
post,” he sighed, with the tears coming into 
his eyes in spite of himself. He waited and 
waited and waited. Then they came to the 
door and stood there talking, but after a 
while they turned back and went into the 
house again. Then all of a sudden Rob 
heard the sound of a band playing away 
down the road toward the fair ground. 
Then the band came nearer, and the ele- 
phants, and the camels, and the animal cages 
and all the boys running along beside them. 
Kate gave a start and wheeled around so 
quick that Rob didn’t have time to steer her 
at all and started toward home on the run. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” he shouted. The men 
and boys shouted “Whoa!” But Kate ran 
all the faster. 

“She’s a good, safe, reliable horse,” 
thought Rob, “for I’ve heard papa say so, 
and I’m not going to be afraid. I’ve al- 
ways wanted to drive fast.” He pulled as 
hard as he could at the reins, and the car- 
riage bumped up and down, and Kate leaped 
into the air and came down again; but Rob 
tugged at the reins and steered her around 
the corner above the postoffice, with men 
shouting and waving their arms, and then 
he steered her around by the cemetery up 
the steep hill, and she turned through the 
gate without hitting the posts and dashed 
into the barn without hitting the sides of 
the door because he steered her so well. 

“That was a fine ride!” thought Rob, as 
he climbed out of the buggy; “but I did 
want to wait long enough to see the ele- 
phants and the camels.” 

Papa came running up, terribly fright- 
ened. 

“T held the horse, didn’t I?” asked Robert. 

“You held her well,” said papa, “and you 
shall go to the circus this afternoon.” 
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Power in Co-operation 


Co-operation is the open sesame 
to success in twentieth cen- 
tury effort. Co-operative effort 
will accomplish vastly more than 
can be done by organizations or 
individuals working separately, 
yet the independence of each party 
to co-operation need not be in- 
terfered with. 

This is the keynote to the pur- 
pose of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. While affording an in- 
ternational clearing house for all 
domestic problems, it may largely 
promote the efficiency of each 
form of activity that affiliates with 
it. Hence, mutual benefit should 
result from alliances between the 
Good Housekeeping Institute and 
any organization whose purpose 
is the broader and higher life of 
the household. 

The advantage accruing to all 
concerned, from a union like this, 
is obvious. It means unlimited 
and most effective publicity for the 
association and larger results for 
this great movement, to promote 
which is the purpose of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Incident- 
ally our readers of House- 
KEEPING must also profit by the 
wealth of experience to be derived 
from such distinguished workers 
in good housekeeping. 

Coming down to specific results 
probable in the near future, the 
establishment of schools of domes- 
tic science will be greatly facili- 
tated, and the work may be ex- 
pected to go on much more rap- 
idly than it could otherwise do. 
We are hearing of cities and towns 
here and there from one end of 
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the continent to the other which 
are ready for practical work along 
these lines; they are applying to 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
some of them. We hope that all 
who have had experience in such 
work or who are qualified as or- 
ganizers, or as teachers of domes- 
tic science, instructors in manual 
training, workers in industrial 
arts, etc, will send us their ad- 
dress and qualifications at once. 
The demand for such workers and 
executives promises to be keen by 
next autumn. 


As to Woman’s Exchanges 


In looking up the woman’s ex- 
changes in America, Goop House- 
KEEPING finds that since 1890 more 
than 25 per cent of these insti- 
tutions have closed their doors. 
Others have developed into profit- 
able lunch rooms, giving up their 
department of fancywork or sewed 
materials. When asked the rea- 
son for the decline in number of 
many of these once successful bus- 
inesses, a woman who had once 
been manager of an exchange in 
New Jersey gave this explanation, 
which is interesting: “These ex- 
changes,” she said, “began their 
existence some twenty or thirty 
years ago, when the field for a 
woman’s work was circumscribed. 
Year by year opened up new pro- 
fessions for women, until to-day 
there are few callings that femi- 
nine brains or hands are not fitted 
for. Schools for manual training, 
domestic science and all the studies 
that to-day are co-educational, are 
training girls for what they are 
best adapted. Young women are 
preparing themselves from the 
time they leave high school for a 
profession. If they marry and do 
not require to use their knowledge, 
it generally makes them no less 
fit for domestic life. The women 
to whom the woman’s exchange 
was a boon were those into whose 
lives vicissitudes came, or penni- 
less old maids. To-day the wid- 
ow turns to some profession in 


which she was skilled in young 
womanhood. In twentieth 
century we have no old maids. Our 
spinsters are self-reliant, in‘ellec- 
tual and not ashamed to call them- 
selves working women. In some 
vicinities where exchanges have 
gone to the wall you will find that 
mediocre, untrained work id it, 
The cooking school is teaching us 
what good food means; the slip- 
shod seamstress has no chance to- 
day beside good machine work, and 
daubs we would have dicnifie¢ 
twenty years ago with the name 
of ‘paintings’ have no _ place 
among a people who teacl) their 
children the principles of art in 
the kindergarten. Where ex- 
changes are maintained to-day on 
a good business basis you may 
be sure that back of them are 
brains, enterprise, a searching 
knowledge of the peculiar needs of 
a community and a faculty of find- 
ing the right people to supply these 
needs.” 

This large and deeply interest- 
ing problem of exchanges for 
women’s work forms a branch of 
inquiry for our Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute in the near future. 


+> 
This Easter number, in a great- 
er degree even than the regular 
issues of the magazine, offers along 
with a wealth of practically help- 
ful matter the deeper appeal, the 
inspiration in story and _ verse 
which belongs to this joyous sea- 
son and to our mission for the 
higher and broader life of the 
household. May these days of 
fresh awakening be blessed ones to 

our readers, one and all. 


A note like this, from Mrs 
Pugh, the vice-president of the 
National Household Economic as- 
sociation, is , encouraging: “Am 
delighted with Goop Hovusekeer- 


inc. I find it just what I need for 


all occasions. The February num- 
ber furnished the idea for my 
George Washington party, for 
which I thank you.” 
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SAVORING 


OF SPRING 


April Vegetables 


The alkaline salts which are contained in green 
vegetables make them almost as valuable as a 
spring medicine. Let your marketman under- 
stand emphatically that you will not pay for 
greens that are wilted, speckled with yellow leaves 
and dusty. Deal where goods are not set out 
to the gaze of the public on the sidewalk. Street 
dust and dirt encrust vegetables, destroy their 
life and render them unfit for use. 

The first reavisite in the cooking of spring 
greens is the most particular picking over and 
washing. Trim off roots and decayed leaves and 
wash thoroughly, lifting the greens from one pan 
of cold water into another, until not a vestige of 
sand is left in the pan. Boil beets, milkweed, 
cowslip, dandelions and beet greens in boiling 
salted water; they will probably require about 
an hour’s cooking. Drain perfectly dry, season 
with butter, pepper and salt and serve with vine- 
gar. Spinach, if young and tender, should be 
cooked in its own juices. Put it in a large kettle 
without water and .place over a rather slow fire 
till the juice is drawn out, then boil till tender. 
Drain and chop fine. Add a tablespoonful of 
butter, salt, pepper and if desired a little thin 
cream sauce. 

A nice way for cooking young carrots is to 
boil till tender, drain, cut in slices and saute 
lightly in butter. Serve with a thin white sauce 
flavored with a blade of mace, and cover with a 
cup of green peas. Another nice way for cook- 
ing carrots is to lay them when sauted in a baking 
pan, pour over half a cup of stock, a tablespoonful 
of butter, one tablespoonful of sugar and a quarter 
teaspoonful of salt. Bake till the carrots are 
browned and the stock is a mere glaze. 

Lettuce needs as careful washing as greens. 
Keep it in ice cold water till crisp, then drain 
and lay in a towel to dry. A useful thing for 
keeping lettuce is a wire basket. Hang it in the 
refrigerator. Use the inside leaves for salad, the 
outer leaves to be saved for wilted lettuce, a 
favorite dish in New York state. After frying 
ham, remove to a platter and into the hot fat lay 
the lettuce leaves, adding a little salt, pepper and 
vinegar. Put on a lid and cook them till they 
wilt. Serve with the ham as a side dish. An- 


other way to keep lettuce is in a napkin on ice, 
the head having been pulled to pieces and washed. 


Rhubarb as a Delicacy 


As a vegetable, rhubarb forms a most pleasing 
addition to the spring diet. Containing as it does 
a large amount of oxalic acid, it assists nature 
very materially in preserving the alkalinity of the 
blood—which, after the usual inactivities of the 
winter, is apt to be rather sluggish and much in 
need of a stimulant. The early use of its leaves 
was for a pot herb, but the now common use of 
its tender, acidulous leafstalks as a substitute for 
fruit in the making of pies, etc, is of compara- 
tively recent date. The following are a few 
recipes for the vegetable: 


Rhubarb Jelly 

Skin and cut one pound of rhubarb in small 
pieces. Put into a saucepan with one cup of 
sugar and a small piece of fresh ginger root and 
cook slowly until soft, but not broken. Soak 
two tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine in one- 
half cup cold water until soft, then strain into 
the hot rhubarb, with two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice. Mold, chill and serve with a garnish of 
whipped cream. 
Rhubarb and Orange Butter 

Remove the skin from eight oranges in sec- 
tions and cook in boiling water until soft. Drain 
and carefully scrape off all the white part, then 
cut in narrow strips. Separate the oranges into 
sections, remove the seeds and tough membrane, 
put into a preserving kettle, add five pounds rhu- 
barb, peeled and cut in pieces. Slowly bring to 
the boiling point, then boil thirty minutes. Add 
four pounds of sugar which has been heated in the 
oven and the rinds. Cook slowly two hours, or 
until it jells, then pour into glasses. Cover with 
melted paraffine when cold. This must be made 
when rhubarb is at its best or it will not jell. 


Rhubarb Pie 


Skin and chop two cups of rhubarb before 

easuring. Mix one and one-fourth cups sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour together, and add 
to the rhubarb, then add the yolks of two eggs 
slightly beaten and one teaspoonful of butter. 
Line a pie plate with plain paste. Fill with the 
mixture and bake in a moderate oven until the 
rhubarb is soft. Cover with a meringue made 
of the whites beaten stiff, add two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar and continue beating. Pile 
lightly on the pie and, bake in a slow oven about 
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fifteen minutes. If the rhubarb is scalded before 
using, some of its acidity is lost, so les: sugar is 
required. 


Rhubarb Tapioca 

To one pint of chopped rhubarb add two dozen 
cooked prunes, one-fourth cup of prune juice and 
one-half a cup of sugar. Boil for five or ten 
minutes, then add one-half cup of any quick cook- 
ing tapioca which has first been soaked for half 
an hour in three-fourths cup of cold water. Cook 
until the tapioca looks transparent and serve 
either hot or cold with sugar and cream. 


Rhubarb with Figs 


Wash half a pound of bag or pulled figs and 
cook in boiling water to cover until the water is 
nearly absorbed. Skin and cut a pound of rhu- 
barb in one-inch pieces. Put a layer in a baking 
dish, sprinkle with sugar, add a layer of figs, 
repeat until all is used; put in one-fourth cup of 
hot water and bake in a slow oven until the rhu- 
barb is soft. Dates or raisins may be used in 
the same manner. 


Rhubarb Sauce 

Peel and cut rhubarb in small pieces. Put into 
a preserving kettle or agate saucepan. Cover 
generously with sugar and add about one-half 
cup of water to prevent it from burning. Cook 
slowly until tender; if cooked rapidly the pieces 
will not keep their form. On account of the 
large amount of water in rhubarb, only enough 
water need be added to prevent it from burning. 


Canned Rhubarb 

The time for canning rhubarb is when it is at 
its best in the home market. Skin and cut in one- 
inch pieces. Fill quart fruit jars with the pieces, 
put under the cold water faucet and let the water 
run slowly for ten or fifteen minutes, or until all 
the air bubbles have been forced out of the jar, 
then screw on the cover. Canned in this way, it 
will keep for months. 
Stcamed Rhubarb 

_Wash, peel and cut the rhubarb in one-inch 
pieces. If very sour pour boiling water over it 
first to draw out some of the acid. Put the pieces 
into the upper part of a double boiler, add one 
cup of sugar to each pint of fruit and cook until 
the rhubarb is soft, without stirring it. Serve 
hot or cold. 


To TAKE a cake from a pan with ease when 
baked, lay a clean towel on the kitchen table, in- 
vert the cake pan over it and put a cloth folded 
two or three thicknesses, wet in cold water, over 
the bottom of the pan. In a minute or two the 
pan can be lifted from the cake with ease. Now 
take hold of the end of the towel the cake rests 
upon and turn the cake over right side up. It is 
apt to make a cake heavy to let it cool upside 
down.—Mrs M. J. Ross. 


Proper methods of doing housework would 
eliminate one-half the Jabor from the average 
home. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Corn Meal Grievance, and 
‘ Some Recipes 
By Etta Morris KreTtsCHMAR 


Ask the man or woman of forty if the perfume 
of childhood’s Sunday night’s mush and milk, 


of breakfast’s johnnycake, pone, dodgers and 


golden bread, of dinner’s Indian pudding, ete, 
etc, has met their grateful nostrils for these 
many years. And ask if, recalling those long- 
forgotten, delightful whiffs, there comes not a 
sense of loss, of grievance, perhaps of indigna- 
tion. 

What is the matter? Where is the fault? 

Taste, smell, and carefully examine to-day’s 
corn bread, that you may pass critical judgment 
upon its merits or shortcomings. Has it flavor, 
odor, quality, or those “staying” food elements 
which postpone for a time fresh appetite? 

If evidence can convict, the case is clear. 

Of all our food grievances to-day—alas! how 
many they are—that touching corn meal is per- 
haps the gravest, and also the most far-reaching, 
since rich and poor are equally wronged. Gas- 
tronomically, there is no class of dishes which 
more surely tickle the unspoiled or discriminat- 
ing palate than those made from pure (natural) 
corn meal; while there are none, from their inex- 
pensiveness, so easily commanded by the poor. 

We have only to look at a healthy pig, in mar- 
ket condition, to appreciate the wealth of nutri- 
tive gifts in corn. And when we reflect that that 
same animal is our nearest of kin physiologi- 
cally, we wonder why we do not ourselves 
receive greater physical benefit from the same 
source. The answer is very simple,—it is com- 
mercially profitable to devitalize corn meal, as by 
so doing, keeping qualities are developed not pos- 
sessed by the pure produce. In fact, corn meal 
as commercially handled is almost as free from 
liability to grow musty as asbestos, cork, or steel 
filings, while it is somewhat more nutritious than 
any of these. 

To effect the desideratum mentioned above, 
the corn, instead of being dried by slow natural 
methods, is put into kilns and dried-in a few 
hours, by a heat so intense that its natural char- 
acteristic qualities of flavor, etc, are entirely lost. 
But that is only half the outrage. If you have 
ever observed a granary to which rats have had 
access, you will have noted that only the soft, 
white substance lying in the cone-shaped depres- 
sion of the corn kernel has been eaten away, 
leaving the rest of the kernel untouched. One 
would suppose that this discrimination was made 
because of the hardness of the portion rejected, 
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but such is not the case. These hard-toothed 
little robbers have a far wiser motive for their 
selection. The soft substance in the corn kernel 
is the germ, the vital part, the muscle builder, 
the brain feeder. And this germ, because it will 
not granulate, and because it the most readily 
becomes musty, is entirely removed, leaving the 
devitalized portion rejected by the rat to be 
calcined in the kiln and ground for our use. 

What wonder that it is odorless, flavorless, and 
that it passes through the alimentary canal almost 
unchanged! It is enough to make one weep to 
think of the barrels of this imitation food con- 
sumed in orphan asylums and other institutions 
for the helpless alone. And what shall be said 

{ those who are responsible for the loss to all 
classes of the food value of our great staple? 
Not so much as would at first appear, for so 
insidiously corroding to the very core of the con- 
science is the spirit of commercial “enterprise” 
ruling the business world to-day that the guilty 
are often not even aware of their crimes, cer- 
tainly not of their far-reaching effects, which, 
let us believe, are not inquired into. There is, 
we are all aware, a common business goal— 
money; and almost any avenue to it is legitimate 
in a “commercial sense.” 

Is there no remedy, then, for the special food 
grievance under consideration? Patriotism has 
its penalties! While we compare with fine scorn 
our splendid republican freedom with the restric- 
tions endured by monarchical subjects, we might 
well reflect with envy upon the protection which 
such governments throw around even the minor 
rights of the individual citizen. 

When, when will our government protect the 
richest food supply on earth? Our material pos- 
sessions are: guarded, at vast expense, by “the 
strong arm of the law,” while the grosser robbery 
of our bodies’ nutrition, of our very mental 
integrity, is permitted to go unchecked and 
unpunished. Can anything be done, practically, 
while we are waiting for government protection? 
Since state legislation, when attempted, seems 
ineffectual, there is only left that great moving 
force, public sentiment; and that force should be 
brought to bear upon all these food subjects. 
And it is for woman to take the initiative, since 
it is she who makes the final disposition of all 
food supplies. 

If, for instance, housewives should demand that 
soft, fragrant, nourishing, fattening, muscle- 
building, sweet and delicious corn meal of a 
decade or more ago, refusing to purchase any 
other, every grocery store, large and small, in 
city and town, would be able to fill an order for 
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it in an amusingly short time. Fresh corn meal 
would be found quite as practicable to keep on 
hand as fresh vegetables, fruit, oysters and poul- 
try. Indeed, the keeping qualities of true corn 
meal are really very good. It will keep in prime 
condition a couple of months (in a cool place) 
in winter, and for two weeks in hot weather; 
longer in a very dry climate. 

There are still country mills where the good 
old-fashioned meal may be bought; but in spite 
of this fact, small town people quite universally 
buy the grocery store product brought from com- 
mercial centers. Do they not know the differ- 
ance? Yet if they are not “awake” to the facts 
in the case, what an indictment against our 
boasted “general intelligence” ! 

Whatever the minor points in the situation, the 
exasperating main fact stands out boldly and 
clearly, namely,: that all classes of society are 
missing a world of table enjoyment and physical 
profit in the substitution of a devitalized product 
for natural corn meal. One who has never tasted 
dishes made of such meal cannot imagine what 
they are like, how well they are worth the 
strongest gastronomic plea. If some pure food 
enthusiast could but insure the serving of true 
corn bread on every breakfast table in the land 
tomorrow, he would surely be voted a public 
philanthropist; and within a week every grocer 
in this land would hang a sign in his window 
reading “True corn meal for sale here.” 

In the hope that some who read this may be 
incited to send to a country mill (as anyone in 
city or town may do), I append some recipes for 
simple corn meal dishes, which are always the best, 
that nothing may be lacking to a “proving of the 
case.” It will be noted that neither flour nor 
sugar are among the ingredients, as in the recipes 
given in our best cook books. Culinary writers 
are of course obliged to adjust their formulas to 
the qualities of materials used, and kiln-dried 
corn meal needs flour to give it sponginess and 
sugar to make it sweet. 

It is important in any discussion of corn meal 
to refer to the difference between yellow and 
white meals. In the New England states yellow 
meal is used almost exclusively, the white meal 
being counted flavorless. In the south, the region 
of the best corn meal dishes in the world, the 
colored cook holds yellow meal in utter contempt, 
fit only for “chicken feed,” always replying when 
asked about it, “I makes my co’n braid yellow 
with aigs.”” Now the truth of the matter is, the 
yellow meal of New England is the equivalent of 
the white meal of the south, owing to the differ- 
ence of soit and climate. The stony soil of New 
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England does not produce rank growths like that 
of the west and south, but it has wonderful quali- 
ties for imparting sweetness and delicate flavors 
to everything it produces. 

There are two methods of grinding corn meal 
in the small town or country mill referred to; 
the first—the old-time burr process (that is, 
crushing the grain between two huge stones), and 
the second the “roller process” whereby the grain 
is finely cut. Of these two processes the first 
gives the more desirable meal, but the “burr” 
mills are few and far between, for fortunately 
the newer process gives fairly satisfactory results. 


Mush 


Where is the cook so humble that would not 
feel injured if her ability to make “plain mush” 
were questioned? It is like toasting bread or 
making, properly, a dish of mashed potatoes—a 
rare accomplishment. The “ballad” in cookery 
is ever the acme of art. 

Now the combining of water, salt and corn- 
meal in mush making is a process the result of 
which will make plain to a nicety the knowledge 
of the cook and the carefulness of her methods. 
In the first place the water must be fresh, sec- 
ondly, fiercely boiling; and all the meal, as it is 
deftly sprinkled in, must encounter the same high 
temperature, that the starch cells may burst, as 
direct heat “pops” corn. Mush making therefore 
takes time, but the result justifies the effort. Have 
a large, porcelain-lined iron pot and a wooden 
paddle (or spoon) for stirring. Stir with one 
hand while sprinkling in the meal with the other. 
The proportions will vary with the degree of 
“flouriness” of the meal, and its coarseness, but 
an average rule would be four quarts of water, 
one of meal and two tablespoonfuls of salt. When 
the meal is all in the pot should be closely cov- 
ered and stood where it will only give an oc- 
casional bubble, for three or four hours, or even 
half a day. Do not disturb the surface, thus per- 
mitting the extractives (flavors) to escape. Mush 
so made, served with good cream, is a royal sup- 
per in itself. 


Fried Mush 

Make as above and pour into tins with straight 
sides, as bread pans. When cold cut into half- 
inch slices and fry in deep fat, or saute (‘“pan- 
fry”) in a spider in fat a quarter of an inch deep. 
Be sure the fat is sweet (homemade leaf lard, 
preferably) and that it is hot when the mush is 
put in, that there may be no grease soaking. Fry 
to a rich even brown. 


Corn Cakes 


Put a pint of meal in a bowl, mix through it 
a teaspoonful of salt and pour over it enough 
fiercely boiling water just to moisten the mass; 
cover for five minutes or an hour, as convenient. 
Beat three eggs separately, add a cupful of sweet 
milk to the yolks and pour over the scalded 
meal; mix well, add a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der or one-fourth of a teaspoonful of soda and 
the beaten whites of the eggs. The amount of 
boiling water for moistening will be about three- 
quarters of a pint. Neither the powder nor soda 
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is really necessary, the cakes being quite perfect 
with only the lightening of the eggs. To bake, 
grease the griddle quite freely with sweet bacon 
or ham drippings, preferably. The batter, when 
put on, will spread out, sputter and form lace- 
work edges (if it doesn’t, thin it with more milk) 
and the cakes will be a little hard at first to turn, 
which must not be done until they are a rich 
brown all over. Put only three cakes on a plate, 
as they are too tender to separate at the table. 
Hoecakes 

Not the real southern hoecakes, made in the 
field, but a delicious refinement of them for break- 
fast, luncheon or even dinner. Into one and one- 
third cupfuls of meal mix a level teaspoonful of 
salt and a rather heaping one of baking powder. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs until light, add a cup- 
ful of sweet milk and pour the mixture over the 
meal, beating hard for a minute; now add the 
beaten whites. Put a tablespoonful of lard in 
a spider and when it is hot, drop in the bat- 
ter, making cakes about three inches long and 
three across. Brown on both sides and serve hot. 
Corn Bread 

If all sodas were of uniform quality and all sour 
milk of uniform acidity, exact recipes might be 
given for sour milk or buttermilk corn breads— 
probably the best of all—but there is no formula 
for supplying judgment or the “faculty” of the 
expert cook, so it is safe to hold to baking pow- 
der and sweet milk. 

The amount of meal used in corn meal depends 
upon its character, but one cannot be far off in 
following the proportions here given. In any 
case it is a simple matter to experiment when 
there is only one doubtful factor. 

No 1. One cupful of meal, a level teaspoonful 
of salt, a heaping one of baking powder, a ta- 
blespoonful of butter (or lard), a cupful and a 
half of sweet milk, and two eggs (three, when 
they are plenty, and then somewhat less baking 
powder). Mix the salt through the meal; beat 
the eggs until very light, without separating, add 
the milk and pour over the meal; mix well, sift in 
the baking powder and beat hard for two minutes, 
add finally the melted butter, pour into a baking 
pan and bake in a hot oven. 

No 2. To the foregoing ingredients add a 
scant cupful of boiling water and leave off a half 
cupful of the milk, using one even cupful. Scald 
the meal as in making cakes, then add the other 
ingredients, as above. In the south to this rec- 
ipe is added a cupful of cooked grits (fine hom- 
iny), an extra egg and a little more milk. 


Indian Pudding = 

Heat a quart of milk with one teaspoonful of 
salt in a double boiler, stir in a cupful of corn 
meal and cook half an hour. Remove from the 
stove and cool; now stir in one cupful of molas- 
ses, two-thirds of a cupful of finely chopped suet, 
two eggs lightly beaten, a teaspoonful of ginger 
and a quart of cold milk. Butter a baking dish, 
pour in the pudding mixture and bake four hours 
in a moderate oven. Serve with rich cream, hard 
sauce, maple syrup or caramel sauce. 


Satt should be used in cookery mainly to de- 
velop the flavor of food. 
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CASSEROLE DISH 


Dishes en Casserole 


By Stretta A. Downine, Principal of the New 
England Cooking School 


Properly speaking, a casserole is a dish the 
first process of which is prepared in an omelet 
or frying pan, and then transferred to the cas- 
serole proper to finish cooking by a long, slow 
process. A casserole is a porcelain or earthen 
utensil, with either one or two handles, having 
very much the appearance of a covered sauce- 
pan, only it is usually about as deep as it 
is broad. They are used very extensively by 
the French, and are sent to the table just as they 
come from the oven. The term en casserole has 
less properly been used to designate a mold of 
steamed rice having a filling of creamed meat; 
or even a border of mashed potato inclosing a 
savory creme of fish or fowl has been termed a 
casserole. The following are a few recipes to 
be served en casserole: 


Sweetbreads en Casserole 


Clean two pairs of sweetbreads. Cook in boil- 
ing, salted, acidulated water fifteen minutes, then 
plunge into cold water, after which break or cut 
into pieces. Melt three tablespoons of butter 
in an omelet pan, add one-quarter cup onion, one- 
quarter cup carrot cut fine, cook three minutes, 
then add the sweetbreads. When nicely browned 
put into the casserole, add a bit of bay leaf, two 
cups of white stock, salt and pepper to taste, 
cover and cook slowly for half an hour. Shape 
a dozen potato balls with a French vegetable cut- 
ter, fry in two tablespoons of butter, add the caps 
of a dozen fresh peeled mushrooms and combine 
with the contents of the casserole, adding more 
stock if necessary. Cook fifteen minutes, then re- 
move the cover to brown the sweetbreads. Re- 
cover and serve in the casserole. 


Mutton Chops en Casserole 


Melt two tablespoons of butter, add three slices 
of onion, and saute in it the chops cut from a 
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shoulder of mutton. Place in a casserole one- 
quarter cup each of carrots, turnips, celery and 
onion, lay the chops on top of the vegetables and 
add one cup of stock or hot water. Cover and 
cook about one and one-half hours, season with 
salt and pepper, add three potatoes cut in slices 
and parboiled and more stock if necessary. Cover 
and cook until tender. Remove cover to brown 
the chops and potatoes. Serve from the casserole. 


Rabbit en Casserole 


Dress the rabbit and cut into pieces for serv- 
ing, dredge with flour and fry in butter until deli- 
cately browned, then put into the casserole. Melt 
two tablespoons of butter in the frying pan, add 
an onion cut in slices and when well browned add 
two tablespoons of flour and slowly add two cups 
of hot water, stir until smooth, then pour over 
the rabbit, add a bit of bay leaf, enough water 
to half cover and salt and pepper to taste. Cover 
and let cook in the oven slowly for an hour or 
more. When tender add one and one-half table- 
spoons of lemon juice, three tablespoons of sherry. 
Cover and serve at once. If a thicker sauce is 
desired add another tablespoon of flour. 

Chicken en Casserole 

Dress a young chicken and cut in pieces for 
serving. Melt three tablespoons of butter in an 
omelet pan, add an onion and a small! carrot, each 
cut in slices, add the chicken and cook until deli- 
cately browned. Remove to the casserole, add 
one and one-half cups of white stock and a bit of 
bay leaf. Cover and let cook an hour or until 
nearly tender, then add some potatoes cut in 
slices and a few mushrooms sauted in butter, 
season with salt and pepper and cook until ten- 


der. Add three tablespoons of sherry and serve 


at once. 


Squabs en Casserole 

Draw, clean and truss six squabs, saute in three 
tablespoons of butter, then remove to the cas- 
serole, half cover with hot water or stock, add a 
bit of bay leaf, a sprig of parsley and cook until 
almost tender, then add two dozen potato balls, 
sauted in butter with one sliced onion. When the 
potatoes are tender add the yolks of three eggs 
beaten and diluted with three-quarters cup of thin 
cream. As soon as the sauce thickens serve from 
the casserole. 


Beefsteak en Casserole 

Melt three tablespoons of butter, add six onions 
cut in slices and cook until light brown. Put the 
onions into the casserole, rinsing out the pan with 
a little hot water. Cut two pounds of beef cut 
from the top of the round into pieces for serv- 
ing and sear in a hot omelet pan. Put into the 
casserole on top of the onions, with a sprig of 
parsley, salt and pepper and enough hot water to 
cover the onions. Cover and cook slowly for two 
hours or until nearly tender. Skim off the fat, 
add one cup of sliced potatoes which have been 
parboiled, and more seasonings if needed. Serve 
from casserole. 


Brown SvuGAR is an antidote to salt. Ifa soup, 
gravy or vegetable becomes too salt, stir in a lit- 
tle coarse-brown sugar and the dish will become 
palatable again. 
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The Base of an Excellent Luncheon 


In the demonstration lessons at the New Eng- 
land cooking school, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Miss Downing, the principal, besides teaching how 
to make an excellent dish, impresses on her pupils 
economy, the proper use of utensils, the easiest 
method of attaining results, perfect order at a 
kitchen table and personal cleanliness, which she 
illustrates practically by the spotlessness of her 
snowy gown and muslin apron, not even turning 
up her sleeves while she does what some cooks 
might call “dirty work.” 

The first dish cooked at a recent demonstration 
was cream of corn soup, after the following 
recipe: 

Chop one can of corn fine, add one pint of boil- 
ing water and simmer twenty minutes; rub 
through a sieve. Scald one pint milk with a slice 
of onion and a sprig of parsley, remove the sea- 
sonings and add milk to the corn pulp. Bind with 
two tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour melted 


together. Season with salt and pepper, Serve 
with a garnish of whipped cream and popcorn. 


“By one pint I mean two cups,” said Miss 
Downing, as she measured the hot water for the 
soup. “I pour it in a glass cup, so I put a tea- 
spoon in the cup to avoid breaking it. As the 
corn has been chopped to a pulp, we will let it 
simmer until ready to use it in the soup. This 
soup is capital to utilize canned corn that is left 
over. We do not serve cream of corn with a 
heavy course dinner, but where cold meat is to 
follow; it is a food in itself. In a soup of this 
kind, we have corn, milk, cream, etc, which pro- 
vide a good meal before you get to the meat 
course.” 

When the corn was sufficiently soft it was 
mashed through a strainer that hooked securely 
on a yellow bowl with strong clasps. The utensil 
is accompanied by a flat metal masher that pushes 
the corn through the wire net. 

“The recipe,” said Miss Downing, “tells you 
to scald the milk with a slice of onion and a sprig 
of parsley. By adding the onion in one thick 
slice and the parsley in a sprig, they can be easily 
removed and avoid straining your milk, which 
would be necessary if the onion were cut small. 
There is a large amount of nutriment in corn, the 
same as in peas and beans. In meat we eat nearly 
all of the proteid, but in corn there is a large 
amount of the outside skin that does not benefit 
us at all. Rub through the strainer all that you 
can possibly get through. Now put a pint of milk 
in the double boiler and let that scald. 

“Remove the onion and add the corn pulp to 
the scalded milk. We have now a thick puree of 
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the corn, and the thin milk of the liquid, conse- 
quently when we put them together, the heavy por- 
tion settles at the bottom and we do not have the 
smooth, velvety soup that we want. We will com- 
bine it so it will be a smooth mixture instead of 
two separate parts, so we melt the butter and flour, 
add it to the milk mixture and cook it for a min- 
ute or two. That binds the two together. Always 
strain the soup at the last, to take out all the corn; 
thus you get the flavor of the corn without having 
the corn in the soup.” 

The teacher served one plate of the soup to 
show how it might be made sightly as well as 
delicious. A ladleful was put into a plate, then 
into it were squeezed roses of whipped cream 
and in the heart of each was dropped a plump 
white kernel of popped corn. 

Smelts a la menicre were the next dish, prepared 
according to this recipe: 

Clean six selected smelts and cut five diagonal 
gashes on each side. Season with salt, pepper and 
lemon juice, cover and let stand ten minutes. Roll 
in cream, dip in flour and saute in butter. Add 
to the butter in pan two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one cup white stock, one and one-third teaspoons 
anchovy essence, a few drops of lemon juice. Just 
before the sauce is poured around the smelts add 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls butter and one 
teaspoonful finely chopped parsley. 

“As I have not a very large omelet pan,” Miss 
Downing explained, “I will saute the smelts in 
a dripping pan. Smelts are such tender fish they 
come apart very easily. I will add a little milk 
to the cream, as it is not necessary to have thick 
cream to roll them in. The reason we roll them 
in cream is that it gives a better flavor and puffs 
them up a little more, as it does in frying crabs. 
Flour is preferable to corn meal when frying such 
tiny fish as smelts. If you want more of a crust 
corn meal will give it. If you are going to fry 
them in deep fat, you want crumbs on the smelts. 
I will put two tablespoonfuls of butter in to begin 
to saute with. Our little smelts have taken up 
nearly all the butter, so I will add a tablespoonful 
and a half, as given at bottom of recipe. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one cup of white stock, 
one and one-third teaspoonfuls anchovy essence 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Strain the sauce 
over your fish so as to remove all the little par- 
ticles.” This sauce is epually good with beef- 
steak. 

Potatoes club house style accompanied the 
smelts. They were made as follows: 

Cut one pint raw potatoes in fancy shapes or 
cubes; parboil three minutes. Drain, add one- 
fourth cup butter and cook until soft, then add 
one cup thin white sauce and one tablespoonful 


meat extract. Sprinkle with chopped parsley and 
serve. 
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THE BASE OF AN EXCELLENT LUNCHEON 


The dessert was a delicious macaroon cream, 
made as follows: 


Soak one tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
in one-fourth cup cold water. Make a custard of 
two cups of scalded milk, yolks of three eBEs, 
one-third cup sugar, one-eighth teaspoonful salt 
add the soaked gelatine. When dissolved, strain, 
cool, add two-thirds cup pounded macaroons, one 
teaspoon vanilla, stirring until the mixture begins 


to thicken, then add the whites beaten until stiff 
and dry. Mold, chill and serve with a garnish 
of whipped cream. 


“The recipe,” said Miss Downing, “calls for one 
tablespoonful of gelatine, but as we are in a hurry 
we will put in one and one-half spoons. It 
thickens more quickly and will be ready to serve 
in two hours. For the custard, measure one pint 
of milk, put on the stove in a double boiler, and 
by the time the little beads appear around the edge 
the milk is scalded. The reason we use scalded 
milk is that it facilitates matters, and scalded 
milk works easier than cold. The recipe calls for 
the yolks of three eggs. When I use several 
eges I break each egg separately on a dish, 
because if you get a bad one it will spoil the oth- 
ers. During the winter the yolks of eggs are 
very tender and break easily. Be careful not to 
let the yolks mix with the whites, as they will not 
beat up as well. Now, we will put the whites 
outdoors so they will be cold when we beat them. 
In making custard, beat yolks or eggs slightly, as 
we want them for thickening properties. For 
cakes, omelets and souffles, beat them thoroughly 
and the whites until stiff and dry, because we 
want to enclose a lot of air. The air makes the 
mixture light, but in custard we beat them just 
enough to blend them. Now I want one-third 
cup of sugar. The glass measuring cup is larger 
than the tin cup, as it is larger around and 
deeper. It holds about four tablespoonfuls more 
than the tin. 
hold one-half an English pint. When you cook 
by recipes that are written for the English meas- 
urements and you use the American measure- 
ments, you don’t get the same results. Scald the 
milk, add the sugar and seasoning or salt to the 
eggs. If you add the milk gradually and stir con- 
stantly while adding you will have a custard of 
a fine, smooth consistency. After the egg has 
been added to-the milk, cook the custard until 
it coats the spoon. Now add the soft gelatine. 
When the. gelatine is dissolved in the custard, 
strain and cool and add two-thirds cup pounded 
macaroons, which have been dried and rolled. 

“Never add flavoring extracts to a custard or 
a hot mixture until it is cool; being a volatile oil, 
it evaporates and you lose the effect of the 
essence.- Any mixture that has gelatine in it and 


The regular measuring cup should . 
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in which you are going to fold in the whites of 
eggs or whipped cream must be watched. If it 
becomes too stiff before you add your egg 
mixture it will be lumpy. If it gets too thick 
before putting in the cream or eggs, put it 
back in a pan of hot water and let it thin 
again. This goes into a mold, so put the 
mold in a pan of cold water until needed. When 
putting a gelatine mixture out of doors to cool, 
cover with a towel to protect it from the germs 
that are floating about in the air. Physicians 
sometimes put a little gelatine in a tumbler of 
water and set it outside the window in a disease 
infected district to find out what the disease is, 
and in a few moments the gelatine will be filled 
with hundreds of germs.” 


COOKING SCHOOL KNOWLEDGE 


Dip smelts or fish of any sort in lemon juice 
when you wish to keep the flesh;white. 

If you keep parsley wrapped up in a piece of 
wet cheesecloth, you can keep it for several weeks 
without it spoiling. 

When molding a cream mixture or gelatine 
mixture have a mold just the right size. It is 
not so apt to break when turned out as if the 
mold is too large. 

A cup of butter means sixteen tablespoons. 
When we measure butter in a cup, we measure it 
packed solid. 

A spatula is very nice for turning cakes, ome- 
lets and small fish. 

Never leave a lemon or any acid jelly in a tin 
mold over night because it spoils the taste. Agate 
or earthenware molds are best. 

If the gelatine in an earthen mold does not 
come out readily at first, set it in a dish of hot 
water for a minute, or wet a dish towel and set 
the dish on it. Be careful that it doesn’t stay 
too long. 

Always strain a custard to take out the spiral 
spring which balances the yolk in the white. 

One cup of sauce means one cup of liquid, 
regardless of the amount of thickening and butter 
that you use. 


KITCHENS are often too large, requiring too 


many steps. This is due to a mistaken idea that, 
unless large, they will be hot and stuffy. Not 
so, with proper air flues and proper methods of 
cooking.—Mrs Ellen H. Richards. 


Ir THE thin white curtains blow into the gas 
and catch fire, sew small lead weights into the 
seams. 
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GOOD 


Plans for the Season’s Weddings 


By Basette A. MUELLE, with Illustrations by the 
Author 


What is more interesting to the majority of 
women than an afternoon spent in looking over 
a dainty, well-selected trousseau, especially if its 
fair possessor has not been limited in regard to 
expense and has used good taste in making her 
different selections? The maiden with unlimited 
means, however, finds it often more trying to 
choose her trousseau than does her less fortu- 
nate sister, for as one fabric after another, each 
more costly than its predecessor, is spread be- 
fore her, then does the difficulty become appar- 
ent, there being a natural tendency to purchase 
too many elaborate and practically useless things 
when there is no tightening of the purse strings. 
Elegant simplicity is the thing to be commended 
and to be kept constantly in mind. How often 
at some social function one meets a bride, who 
as a maiden had always seemed so sweetly charm- 
ing in her simple girlish gowns, looking fairly 
weighed down in one of her trousseau gowns, 
which would be more appropriate for a woman 
of forty! After a season or two she generally 
realizes her mistake, and tries to make amends 
by affecting an exceedingly youthful style of 
gowning and hairdressing. Much more sensible 
would it be for her to consider these matters at 
the outset, assuming the matronly appearance 
as she grows into it. 

The wedding dress is, of course, the all-impor- 
tant topic, and despite Dame Fashion’s dictate, 
satin still holds its own, and is preferred by many 


HOUSEKEEPING 


to the new and less trying materials appropriate 
for this occasion; however, since the robes are 
following so closely the lines of the figure and 
satin accentuates rather than relieves any sparse- 
ness, crepe or a crinkly material has come to be 
adapted as more suitable. Satin certainly lends 
a regal air to the wearer, and if one is determined 
to adhere to this long established custom con- 
cerning the material of one’s bridal gown, then 
it must be lavishly adorned; the bodice should 
be well covered with lace or chiffon to take away 
the severe effect about the face, and the skirt 
should be well trimmed with the same. A beau- 
tiful model recently shown was of satin, cut in 
princess style, trimmed with lace and chiffon. The 
princess skirt was fitted well over the hips to the 
bust line, where it was cut out in points and fin- 
ished on the edge with an applique lace design; 
the bottom of the skirt was trimmed with num- 
berless rows of accordion-pleated chiffon, giving 
the flaring out bell effect and extending out over 
the train. The yoke and sleeves were of shirred 
chiffon, a scant fichu of the chiffon being draped 
from the back across the shoulders and ending in 
a roset at the front of the bust. Soft crepe de 
chine is decidedly the favorite of the season for 
“bridal” gowns, and when made up over a founda- 
tion of clinging white satin is a marvel of beauty. 
Next in favor come the bengalines, crinkled silks 
and mousseline de soies. For the one who can- 
not wear the conventional bride’s robe and veil, 
these materials in soft colors are appropriate—a 
titled widow having recently worn blue crepe de 
chine at her second nuptials—a welcome departure 
from the accustomed gray or lavender usually 
worn under similar circumstances. All the gowns 
are more or less adorned, and silver will play no 
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unimportant part in the trimming of bridal robes, 
some of the newest models being lavishly deco- 
rated with it. One has an entire court train of 
ob silver tissue (lined with white silk) covered with 
a fretwork of narrow chiffon ruchings ; and, by the 
way, trains are worn longer this year than ever 
before, some of them lying from two to three 
yards on the floor. Another favorite form of 
trimming is the lavish use of garlands of tiny 
white roses. There is quite a variety in veils this 
year, although possibly the all-over lace veil is the 
most au fait. Then there are the plain tulle veils, 
fastened with a little crown of orange blossoms; 
veils edged with lace, a row of pearl beads, or a 
garland of orange blossoms, any of which would 
be more becoming than the real lace veil. These 
tulle veils reach almost to the edge of the train, 
while those of all lace are quite short. 

The wedding gown here illustrated has recently 
been ordered from a leading Parisian modiste. It 
is of glossy white crepe de chine trimmed with 
mousseline de soie, white lace and garlands of 
tiny white roses. The skirt fits smoothly over the 

hips and is finished at the bottom with a deep 
accordion-pleated flounce of the crepe, edged 
with a ruche of the roses. At the top of the 
flounce the lace is festooned and caught at in- 
tervals with small bunches of these roses. The 
body of the waist is of the crepe, with a yoke 
and sleeves of accordion-pleated mous- 
seline de soie. The festoon effect of 
the skirt is carried out in the bodice in 
a fichu-like adornment, with the little 
rosebud fastenings at intervals. A 
short accordion-pleated ruffle of mous- 
seline de soie edged with the tiny roses 
falls to the waist in front from be- 
neath the festoon and adds grace to 
the general effect; particularly suit- 
able is this for slight figures. 
The second drawing illustrates 
the gown to be worn by the maid of 
honor at this same wedding. 
Like the bride’s gown, it is 
of crepe de chine in a pale 
shade of yellow, 
which is to be 
one of the popu- 
lar colors this sea- 
son. This gown 
is made over a 
soft white satin 
foundation and 
trimmed with 
. bands of inser- 
tion, which are dyed the exact shade of the gown. The body of the skirt (and of the blouse as well) is 
tucked. On this tucking bands of insertion are stitched, from beneath which the goods are cut away 
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to show the satin lining. The bottom of theskirt is 
finished with innumerable little ruffles of the crepe, 
flaring out into a long, graceful train. The bodice 
has collar-like revers of the lace edged with cross- 
way bands of the crepe de chine, turned away to 
show a yoke and collar of the 
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this scheme, the combination of pale violet, pale 
green, pale pink and pale yellow being most happy. 
Florists have not lagged in their art, and bouquets 
to match can be supplied for any robe. Have we 
not “ green carnations ”? 

I have in mind a charming 


lace, outlined across the bust 
with a soft scarf of yellow 
mousseline de soie twined 
through a large rhinestone 
buckle in front. The sleeves 
of lace are elbow length, end- 
ing in a small puff of the crepe. 
The corselet belt of the mous- 
seline de soie is wide at the 
back, fastening at the left side 
with a roset, the long sash 
ends being finished with tiny 
ruffles of the same material. 

A large picture hat of white 
leghorn, swathed in folds of 
yellow mousseline de soie 
caught with yellow roses, long 
yellow suede gloves and a 
huge shower bouquet of yel- 
low rosés completes a “stun- 
ning” gown. The wearing of 
tulle veils by bridesmaids is 
still popular. These are, of 
course, much shorter and less 
fancifully trimmed than is the 
bride’s, and the color is left to 
the wearer’s taste, white or 
the shade of the gown being 
the proper selection. The 
idea of the veil for maids as 
well as the bride has met with 
much favor, for it gives a cer- 
tain airy grace to the bridal 
procession as it passes up the 
aisle to the chancel. Of 
course discretion should be 
used, as these veils are not so 
becoming to some as the pic- 
ture hat would be. Another 
dainty headdress for brides- 
maids is a wreath of small 
roses. 

A pretty fad is to have a 
rainbow wedding, each brides- , 
maid being gowned from tip to toe in a different 
color. If the shades are carefully selected, the 
effect is charming and a welcome change from the 
one color scheme. The shower bouquet carried 
by each fair attendant matches the gown as nearly 
as possible, making of each maid an individual 
color study. Delicate pastel shades work well in 


house wedding that will occur 
shortly after Easter, where 
Easter lilies will form the cen- 
tral scheme of decoration. 
These flowers are most artistic 
and lend themselves to unique 
effects. The bride will appear 
in one of the newest crepe 
creations, but the maid of 
honor, aslight, sylph-like 
blonde, will exemplify the color 
scheme in her gown, accentu- 
ating the general effect by 
carrying in her arms a huge 
bunch of Easter lilies. The 
gown will be of a soft, filmy 
white material, with touches 
of green, the exact shade of 
the leaves, and here and there 
a dash’ of gold harmonizing 
with the yellow in the flowers. 
For large church functions, 
however, the Empire wedding 
is still in vogue. The bride in 
her graceful gown, the maids 
in their dashing Directoire 
effects and picture hats, the 
cute little pages scattering 
flowers, and the wealth of 
floral decorations, com- 
bine to make an impres- 
sive spectacle. 
But however the 
styles may change 
in the mat- 
terof robes, 


ration, of serving and of the hundred other details, 
there has been no change from the grand old cere- 
mony itself. The groom still awaits his bride at 
the altar, and she, with fluttering heart, still goes 
to meet him, either accompanied by her maids or 
unostentatiously with the one who is to give her to 
her future companion for life. 
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Plants for Indoor Decoration 
By Pror S. T. MAYNARD 


GROUP THREE (55 TO 80 DEGREES) 

Begonias make beautiful house ptants and suc- 
ceed best in light, sandy soil. While growing, 
they require a liberal supply of water, but when 
at rest, should be kept almost dry. They are 
very sensitive to a sudden change in tempera- 
ture, especially if the temperature goes down to 
40 degrees at night. The tuberous-rooted group 
and many of the other flowering kinds may be 
grown from seed, and also from cuttings of the 
stems, while the larger-leaved or Rex varieties 
are propagated from pieces of the leaves put in 
sand, like stem cuttings. 

Coleus are bright and varied in color and very 
desirable among the plants with plain green 
leaves, especially if there are few blossoms upon 
them. They are very sensitive to cold, like the 
begonia, a single night with a temperature of 
4o degrees often checking them so that they will 
not recover for a long time. They are also 
sensitive to a large amount of water a‘ the 
roots, this often having the same effect as a 
chill. 

Ferns—Some species of ferns succeed for a 
time at the temperature noted above for this 
group, but they should be rested for a while 
after a long season of growth, in a covul room. 

Gloxinias—Many people succeed in making 
these grow, with good results. They delight in 
«2 warm, dry atmosphere, and are sensitive to 
much water on the foliage. They can be grown 
irom seed, or from cuttings of the leaves, or by 
the division of the bulb. After blooming, the 
bulbs must be kept dry in a warm place until 
they begin to make new buds, when they may 
be divided by cutting the bulb into pieces upon 
which there are one or more buds. These divi- 
sions, if planted in rich, sandy soil, will soon 
make strong blooming plants. 

Fuchsias, when well grown, make more show 
of blossoms than almost any other plants. To 
keep them in a stocky condition, they must have 
full sunlight. Do not pinch out the leading 
stalk, as the plant needs this central axis to sup- 
port the laterals. They are very much subject 
to the attack of mealy bugs and the red spider, 
and need frequent examination. 


[The first article in this series on Window Gardening, 
in the issue of November, 1900, dealt with the choice of 
house plants and their care; the second, in the Decem- 
ber number, with Insect Foes; the third, in the Janu- 
ary number, was introductory to the groups of desirable 
plants; those of February and March gave the first two 
groups.] 
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Heliotrope is rather difficult to grow, but if 
an even high temperature is kept up, with an 
abundance of sunlight and proper watering, it 
will grow rapidly and produce an abundance of 
blossoms. 

There are not mazy rooms in our dwelling 
houses that are kept at the temperature for the 
best growth of some of this group of plants, 
but there are often warm corners where they 
will not become chilled and will do well. If 
placed near a window, there should be an out- 
side sash or storm window put on to prevent a 
too great change at night. 


CLIMBING PLANTS 


Nothing adds so much to the beauty of a win- 
dow full of plants, or the small conservatory, 
as a few vines trained over the casings, or droop- 
ing plants hanging from baskets or the edges of 
the window boxes. They are somewhat more dif- 
ficult to control than other plants, as, in their 
close twining or climbing growth, they furnish 
the best of conditions for the development of 
insects, and being fixed to a support, cannot read- 
ily be taken down for cleaning. To prevent 
insects from becoming numerous, the canes of the 
vines should be trained so that two do not twine 
about the same support, and surplus canes, if 
there are any, should be removed. Among the 
best climbers for the window garden are the 
English ivy, of which there are several forms, 
and they require a very cool atmosphere and do 
not need much sunlight. If the leaves of this 
plant become very dusty, or covered with insects, 
they should be sponged with warm, weak soap- 
suds. This may also be used for scale insects, 
but of a much greater strength. 

Asparagus—The two species, A. tenuissimus 
and A. plumosus, are perhaps the most delicate 
and beautiful of the climbers. They require a 
medium temperature and grow rapidly. Very 
beautiful effects may be produced by training 
these vines on thin lace curtains, or over the win- 
dow casings. 

German Ivy (Senecio scandens) is the most 
rapid grower among this class of plants, and 
needs considerable training and thinning to keep 
it in good condition and free from insects. It is 
easily grown from cuttings and is much subject 
to the attack of the mealy bug, the red spider 
and the green fly. 

Passion Flower Vines—These are rapid grow- 
ers, but not so easily trained or kept free from 
insects as those previously described. They are 
especially interesting when in bloom, but are not 
free bloomers in window gardens. 
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Notes of an Extravagant Season 


Surely the models have never been so graceful 
and fetching, or shown in such bewildering va- 
riety as now. It will be a season of extrava- 
gance, as laces, gold and silver embroideries and 
fancy ornamentation will be lavishly used in 
every possible manner. The simple tailor gown 
is indeed a thing of the past. 

The introduction of the corselet skirt, or mod- 
ernized princess gown, will be the principal nov- 
elty of the season. Although a faultless figure 
is really required to wear a gown of this sort, 
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FOULARD GOWN 


it will be worn by many women whose graceful 
lines are not exactly apparent. The new prin- 
cess model is a decided improvement on that of 
many seasons ago, as there are inverted box pleats 
let in at the back just below the waist line, to 
give fullness, broadening out into a graceful flare 
around the bottom. The fullness at the front 
above the waist line, is laid in tiny pleats neatly 
stitched down, doing away with the plain effect so 
trying in the old princess. The little bolero worn 
with these skirts is very smart, and although it 
is shorter and smaller than ever, it has long, flar- 
ing sleeves and ofttimes deep-pointed revers and 
a high L’Aiglon collar. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A smart Eton suit, shown in the illustration, is 
of gray mixed cloth, trimmed with stitched bands 
of plain gray cloth. The little Eton jacket is 
very chic and the dainty sleeves are a modifica- 
tion of the flaring, bell-shaped model. The skirt 
is one of the newest models shown and is an 
especially satisfactory one to follow in making 
up a combination gown of cloth and silk, in which 
the materials match perfectly in color. The body 
of the skirt reaches to the hem at the front an 
curves up gracefully toward the back. The circu 
lar flounce is set onto the skirt body and outlined 
with stitched bands of the plain cloth. A pale 
blue silk blouse waist and broad corselet belt 
of black are worn with this costume. 

Black costumes are usually satisfactory, and a 
very handsome model is sketched, with a bloused 
jacket and graceful skirt. The blouse is cut in 
a square at the front and has wide revers and 
collar of pale blue.cloth embroidered in black 
and gold. The deep turned-back cuffs are trimmed 
in the same way. The edges of the jacket are 
outlined with two stitched bias folds of the blue 
cloth. The skirt fits smoothly over the hips, flar- 
ing gracefully at the bottom, where it is finished 
with three wide machine-stitched tucks. 
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NOTES OF AN EXTRAVAGANT SEASON 


Summer silk gowns, of foulard, surah, india or 
china silk, are an indispensable part of a wom- 
an’s wardrobe, and if she is fortunate enough 
to enjoy the luxury of having more than one 
she is indeed to be envied. One sketch is of a 
soft green satin foulard, trimmed with ecru lace 
and made over a foundation of white silk. The 
body of the waist is of the lace, also the puffs on 
the undersleeve. The short silk bolero is very 


unique, trimmed with bands of the same, which 
are continued to the waist line, showing the lace 
blouse underneath. The graceful skirt is out- 
lined on the front seams with design of lace 
matching that on the blouse. The flounce which 
starts from these seams is set on in curved lines, 
with a fancy cross stitch in heavy green silk. 

The remaining model is of bluet silk, trimmed 
with blue chiffon, white lace and black velvet rib- 
bon. The skirt fits smoothly around the hips 
and has a tucked flounce around the bottom. 
Two bands of lace insertion trim the skirt, one 
heading the flounce, the other set on the tuck- 
ing, lower down. The material is cut away from 
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under the insertion, the lining showing through 
the open-work lace pattern, The tucked waist 
has a little jacket front with lace revers and 
straps of the same over the shoulders and across 
the back. The chemiset is of pale blue chiffon 
laced across with black velvet ribbon and fas- 
tened at the center with fancy turquoise buttons. 
The upper part of the sleeves is of the tucked 
silk, cut away on the outer side to show an inner 


GOWN OF BLUET SILK 


sleeve of chiffon laced across with black velvet 
ribbon. The shirred lower sleeves and puffs are 
of the blue chiffon. Lacing of velvet ribbon 
is a favorite form of trimming on silk and mus- 
lin gowns, and many dainty effects are produced 
in this way. 


A xox or bench in the middle of the clothes 
drying yard to set the inevitable basket on is a 
happy thought that saves much unnecessary 
stooping over. It is as reasonable to elevate the 
basket you dip into so often as to wear the rat- 
tling, bulky “clothes-pin bag” in front of you to 
save picking up the pins—L. L. S. 
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She Leople She Neets 


“Imagine keeping a snake in the house to fill 
a cat’s duties. That is what they do in Manila,” 
says an American woman who has just returned 
from spending a year in the Philippines with her 
journalist husband. “The first night I spent in 
our own home was hot and smothering, so I lay 
wide awake, hoping for a breeze. -Suddenly I 
heard a strange noise overhead. Manila houses 
are built of bamboo and are about as substantial 
as a bandbox, so one hears every rustle. I had 
listened to the scamper of a rat overhead, then 
came a queer noise like a stealthy slide. The rat 
gave a shriek of agony. I could hear the lash of 
the snake’s tail and a terrible scrimmage all over 
the thin floor. They ‘seemed to be rolling over 
each other and the snake was swallowing the rat. 
I heard it as distinctly as if I could see it. I 
shrieked louder than the rat had done, and in a 
moment every China boy in our establishment was 
in my room to see what had happened. Before I 
left Manila I grew as accustomed to finding a house 
snake on my floor as if it had been a cat. The 
house pests of the Philippines drive an American 
woman to distraction. Lizards are everywhere; 
you find them in your bed, in the dishes in the 
pantry, clinging to your gowns or napping in your 
bureau drawers. Some are no bigger than the 
chameleons we used to pet; others are a foot long. 
Ants of every size and sort simply inhabit every- 
thing you own. Every good housekeeper in Ma- 
nila keeps the feet of her dining table standing in 
pots of oil. If you did not take that precaution 
one would be eating ants in every dish served. 
I have tasted them and I can assure you their 
flavor is not nice.” 


I have been told by a woman who has known 
Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of St Nicholas, for 
many years, that few mothers ever attained the 
ideal she did. She grew a child again for the 
sake of her children, and many of the delightful 
stories she wrote for young folks she “made up” 
first of all for her own little boys. Mrs Dodge 
was left a widow while very young, so she 
brought her two children to the home of her 
father, Professor Mapes. The boys grew up in 


a regular story book atmosphere. Their great- 
grandmother was a stately dame who loved noth- 
ing more than to tell of the olden days when she 
danced at a famous ball with Lafayette and Wash- 
ington. The brilliant, scholarly grandfather gath- 
ered about him the most famous men and women 
who came to New York—novelists, artists, scien- 
tists and scholars, who were lionized and adored 
by the little Dodge boys. In this atmosphere of 
culture their mother took up her literary work, 
giving the forenoon to her writing, the aftétnoon 
to her children. Theirs was a close companion- 
ship. She took up boyish sports that she miglit 
play with her boys; she was ready to accompany 
them on all sorts of expeditions, and their birth- 
days became very fete days, with a supper pre- 
pared by mother’s own hands, served in mother's 
own den and ending with a poem to the king of 
the occasion, written by mother herself. All of 
these birthday poems are treasured to-day by Mrs 
Dodge’s elder son, who has a household of his 
own, modeled very closely after the spirit of the 
home of childhood. 


A friend of Frank R. Stockton once told me 
that the Pomona of Rudder Grange was a real 
personage, and cook in the Stockton family for 
several years; nearly as queer, too, as she was 
pictured by the novelist. When Rudder Grange 
became “the book of the season,” Pomona got a 
swelled head, gave up cooking as a profession and 
went on the stage. She succeeded, and to-day is 
quite well known, so Mr Stockton says, but - 
neither persuasion nor chains and oxen would 
make him divulge the identity of this certain 
“well-known actress” and “Pomona.” 

I never saw an inartistic picture of Effie Shan- 
non, but the most beautiful of all her portraits 
is the charming pose after Gainsborough’s Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. “It was wholly by accident 
I assumed this pose,” Miss Shannon told me; “I 
stood waiting for the photographer, and as | 
glanced in the mirror to see if I was all right 
it flashed into my memory that my costume had 
something of the style of Gainsborough’s famous 
duchess, although my hat was perhaps a quar- 
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MISS SHANNON IN HER GAINSBOROUGH POSE, 


ter of a yard too narrow. I tried the pose as 
well as it was possible from memory. The tilt of 
the head and the clasp of the hands give the chief 
individuality to the painting. That gown was an 
exquisite thing. It was made of black tulle over 
white tulle, with a touch of silver embroidery, 
which gave it a radiance as of moonlight. Ob- 
serve the flat, simple lines about the shoulders. 
Women are beginning to realize there is a beauty 
about the human shoulders that is obliterated by 
winged collars and fluffy, beribboned garnitures, 
which make the human head look as if it were 
sticking out of a cabbage. The women Gains- 
borough painted gowned themselves with a grace 
we recognize to-day, and occasionally in the ups 


and downs of fashion it is followed for a season 
or two. 

“My idea of an artistic gown is not one which 
will be remembered for itself, but as part of a 
charming woman herself. The American woman, 
whether on the street, in the home, in the ball- 
room or in front of a camera, ruins her looks 
by loading herself with jewels. When one goes 
to the photographer’s, pearls are the only jewels 
permissible; diamonds will ruin the most beau- 
tiful picture; they simply make points of white 
against dark shadows. Actresses should realize 
that they are largely responsible for setting the 
fashions, and they ought to dress accordingly. 
If they put forth a fashion that is bizarre and it 
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is copied, it will not be toned down; it will be 
exaggerated, and the result, if they could see it 
after it has traveled across the continent, would 
startle them. 

“TI have patronized one dressmaker for such a 
long time that she knows now exactly what I 
want. She is not a stage costumer; her custom- 
ers come wholly from the wealthy, refined class 
of society women, able to afford the most costly 
and exquisite clothes. I find it pays me to em- 
ploy her for entire stage wardrobes. Her gowns 
are of a style and quality that make them suit- 
able for the most elegant drawing room or the 
strong glare of the footlights. In My Lady 
Dainty, I am playing now a poor little girl with 
plain frocks she is supposed to have made her- 
self. Of course she didn’t; the fact is they are 
so exquisitely finished they cost almost as much 
as splendid gowns, still their severity is rather 
a treat. I have played millionairesses for so 
many years that it is a nice change to be a nobody 
for one season.” 


“It is queer,” May Irwin said to me one day, 
“how different audiences are. Sometimes a whole 
houseful of people, a thousand or two in a bunch, 
are just like one individual. The individual may 
be a cheery one, laughter-loving, ready to see a 
joke before you have reached the end of your 
story, and stimulating. Oh, such an audience is 
as stimulating as a draft of champagne! Then 
again, you have ‘the gloomy audience that break- 
fasts on mince pie and doughnuts and suffers all 
day for such an indiscretion. Now what do you 
suppose one happy human being is going to do 
with it? I’d as soon try to amuse a row of grave- 
stones. One night in a Connecticut town I ran up 
against such an audience. Laugh! Bless my soul, 
they hadn’t paid a dollar to laugh! I was almost 
in despair. At the end of the first act I said to 
my company: ‘I’ve got to wake that audience up 
or die in the attempt. If they don’t laugh in ten 
minutes I'll give you the cue and I'll make a 
speech on woman suffrage; that’s the only subject 
I can think of trying on them. They’ve just had 
a convention of suffragists in town.’ 

“The curtain rang up again and for ten minutes 
we worked hard. Not a laugh followed. I gave 
my company the cue and walked down to the foot- 
lights. For ten minutes I harangued on woman’s 
rights. I pictured myself as a downtrodden 
creature, annihilated by the despot man. I wrung 
my hands, tore my hair and raved for my rights. 
At last the audience woke up with a mighty peal 
of laughter. They all saw the burlesque of it ex- 


cept five women who sat in the bald-headed row. 
I had had my eye on them since the beginning of 
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the performance. Now they did not laugh, but | 
had waked them up. They were interested, tre- 
mendously interested, and I could see I had their 
support. Next morning I was waked up by the 
breath of roses. A perfect sheaf of American 
Beauties lay on my pillow, and the maid told me 
that a party of friends was waiting to see me in 
the hotel parlor. I went down with the roses in 
my arms. Such friendship was a break of sun- 
shine on a cloudy day. There sat the five women. 
They rose up like a battalion of soldiers to greet 
me. Each one wore a grim smile and black kid 
gloves. I had to respond to each smile and shake 
each glove. Then the president of the crowd 
made a speech. I found I was face to face with 
the woman’s suffrage club of—oh, I shan’t tell you 
the name of the town, I may want to play there 
again. They thanked me for my splendid vindica- 
tion of the cause, for my sympathy and eloquence, 
and begged me to set a date for a lecture on 
woman suffrage. I got out of the scrape some- 
how.” 


Jessie Bartlett Davis has constantly to think of 
warding off flesh, and when she goes home every 
spring after a season of stage work, she sets about 
training down. Generally she cuts all fat-supply- 
ing foods out of her bill of fare, and accompanies 
the diet cure with real hard exercise. Sometimes 
it means miles of tramping every morning, bicycle 
riding, a gallop on horseback, or rowing a heavy 
punt all around the lake, for at Willowdale farm, 
the Davis home near Chicago, there is everything 
the country can offer, from a lake a mile long to 
a race course. ; 

Mrs Davis has a son, a splendid young fellow, 
who goes in for everything athletic. One spring 
when his mother came home, after greeting her 
delightedly, he led her to his gymnasium, where 
he pointed to a new piece of apparatus, a horizon- 
tal bar a foot higher than his own, which stood 
beside it. ‘Here’s the greatest thing in the world, 
mamma,” he cried eagerly, “to get thin on! I 
had it all fixed up for you as a surprise. It’s 
easy—just like this.” 

“And then,” says Mrs Davis, in telling the 
story, “then he lifted himself up and went whirling 
over and under that thing like a mill wheel going 
round. ‘There, mamma,’ he cried, his face radi- 
ant, ‘there, isn’t that great! Why, you'll get as 
light as a feather in a week!’ I didn’t. I put on 
an extra pound or two by laughing.” 
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“He is a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman’s will.” 
When she decides with powers keen, 

To stick to Knox’s Gelatine. 


makes a pint more jelly than any 
other package of equal size—a 


guart more than some. 


That’s a small point compared to its purity. 


It is as transparent as sparkling water. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 


40 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


j 


Like a 
good joke, you can see through it. 


It Will Give Me Pleasure to Mail Free 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. For 5c 
in stamps the book and a full pint sample. For 15¢., 
the book and full two-quart package (two for 25c.). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPING. 
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THE HOSTESS 


The Informal Luncheon 
IV—By ANNE WARNER 


The dainty sitting-down luncheon is acknowl- 
edged to be a most gracious and complimentary 
form of entertaining; but, whether the object 
be to repay acquaintances for “favors past re- 
ceived,” or to gather a few friends together for 
the love you bear them, your labor is vain if you 
leave either to the tender mercies of the caterer. 
By personal attention largely, is the affair made 
delightful; given this, general jams fade into in- 
significance in comparison. Do your entertain- 
ing now, for summer comes on apace and you 
will soon find it impossible to keep a dining room 
down to the prescribed limit of sixty-eight de- 
grees. In spite of the best laid plans there was 
never a time, on “company” days, when some- 
thing did not need to be done at the last mo- 
ment, if it was nothing more than to have the 
neighbor’s cat’s tracks removed from the piazza, 
or to polish the doorplate (a fixture which seems 
to possess a lightning capacity for tarnishing). 
Of course, this would not happen to a model 
housewife, a distinction to which the writer makes 
no claim. She happens to know, however, one 
inspiring (?) example of ‘good housekeeping.” 
A domestic in the employ of this New England 
dame of the old school sought new fields. After 
an absence of five years the maid has returned 
to her original service, to find the same articles 
in exactly the same places as when she went away. 
The potato knife, in this kitchen, is consecrated 
to potatoes and is used for nothing else—but, 
like Mrs Nicholas Nickleby, I have digressed. 

It is the part of wisdom, early in the morning, 
to have one’s luncheon gown and all particular 
feminine frills laid together where they will be 
most convenient; for in the last few, hurried mo- 
ments, when one had so surely meant to rest 
with folded hands, she is more often struggling 
with the seemingly endless procession of hooks 
and eyes, which march and countermarch up, 
down and across her anatomy! 

“Having had much to say about the obligations 
of the hostess, may I not offer food for reflec- 
tion to the guest in one particular, in regard to 
her obligations toward her hostess and to the 
general fitness of things? I refer to the wearing 


of hats, especially large -ones, to table. Whether 
this custom arises from a desire to be up with 
the latest wrinkle, from vanity, or laziness, it 
is distinctly an act of discourtesy. There may 
be ample reason for the faslfion at very formal 
functions, or in large cities, where, in some cir- 
cles, entertainments encroach upon one another. 
I am bound in justice to say that it was thie 
younger, rather than those of older growth, who 
offended. 

The two facts that I love yellow, and that it 
is very becoming to my dining room, have con- 
spired to give me several menus for this color. I 
choose the following for variety’s sake. It does 
not require the manipulation of the chafing-dish 
(an improvement from one point of view), and it 
is soupless, as well. This is not bad planning, if 
you have the ill luck to hit upon one of the first 
hot days. 

The floral decorations for this occasion were 
buttercups and grasses. The children will know 
of a meadow where the buttercups gather the sun- 
shine; or wheels can soon carry one where they 
are “fringing the roadside with their harmless 
gold.” Pick the afternoon before they are needed, 
and arrange the same evening, with tips of 
nodding, feathery grasses, and leave in a cool 
room. I used an astonishing quantity of long- 
stemmed flowers in a large rose bowl and then 
filled the shallow glass molds (spoken of in a 
former article) to make a wreath about the bowl, 
the graceful, drooping grasses almost touching 
the heavy Battenberg lace centerpiece. The plate 
doilies were, of course, of the same lace. A 
pretty addition to the finger-bowls consisted of a 
few old-fashioned, double garden buttercups, with 
the stems removed, so that the golden buttons 
sailed sociably about. This is the menu; and may 
“good digestion wait on appetite” : 


Caviar canapes 
Fish in ramekins Rye bread sandwiches 
Lemon relishes 
Honeycomb timbale 
Rolls Celery 
Grape fruit 
Lamb chops Banana fritters 
Chestnut puree 
Ribbon salad Cardamom braid 
Porcupine pudding Caramel sauce 
Scotch kisses Ginger Tangerines glace 
Coffee 
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FELS-NAPTHA 


the most luxurious laundry soap 
and the most economical. 
If you don’t think so, your 
grocer gives back your money. 
It is our money, we pay 


him to do it. 
the money. 


Nobody wants the money. 
Nobody wants the money. 
Nobody wants the money. 
Nobody wants the money. 


Of course. 
Of course. 
Of course. 


The naptha does it. 
The naptha does it. 
The naptha does it. 
The naptha does it. 
The naptha does it. 


Nobody wants the money. 


Luxurious means : 


it contributes to comfort. 
contributes to comfort. 
contributes to comfort. 
contributes to comfort. 


Economical means : 


it saves money. 
saves money. 
saves money. 
saves money. 
saves money. 


Your comfort, your money. 
Your comfort, your money. 
Your comfort, your money. 
Your comfort, your money. 


But nobody wants 


Cuts wash-day to 
half; and no smell of 
the wash in the house. 

That’s how it contrib- 
utes to comfort, your 
comfort, and is a luxu- 
rious soap. 

Saves half the labor of 
washing, and doubles the 
life of the clothes. 

That’s how it saves 
money, your money, 
and is economical. 

Take your money, if 
you don’t find it all true. 

We'll send you a sam- 
ple and primer ; write us. 


5c. a twelve-ounce bar; more where freight is high. 


Fels & Co, maker, Philadelphia. 
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Caviar Canapes 


Wash the contents of a can of Russian caviar 
long and thoroughly under running water. Drain 
and serve, seasoned highly with lemon juice and 
red pepper, in cups formed of halves of the whites 
of hard-boiled eggs. Set on rounds of delicately 
fried bread and press the yolks through a sieve 
over the canapes after placing on the individual 
plates. Sardines, rubbed to a paste and a little 
parsley; or anchovies, with just a suspicion of 
mint, can be substituted for the caviar, if pre- 
ferred. 


Fish in Ramekins 

Make a white sauce with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one tablespoonful of flour and one cupful 
of hot milk. Season with salt and a little curry 
powder and mix lightly with about a pound and 
a half of halibut, which has been boiled and 
flaked. Fill the dishes and cover with crumbs 
prepared in the following way: Melt one-third 
cupful of butter, add one small cupful of dried 
bread crumbs, mix well, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Set the dishes in the oven to brown the 
contents and garnish each with a bit of parsley. 
Lemon Relishes 

Cut four or five fine lemons in halves cross- 
wise and remove all the pulp. Leave three sec- 
tions of fiber, which will separate the space into 
three equal parts. Cut a thin slice from the bot- 
tom of each cup to make it stand upright. Fill 
one space with chopped chow-chow, one with 
piccalilly, or white pickle, and the other with 
chopped olives. The lemons are served on the 
butter plates and one can whet the appetite with 
the contents at any time during the luncheon. 
These and the yellow canapes are both on the ta- 
ble when the guests enter the room, and add ma- 
terially to the general effect. 


Honeycomb Timbale (M Ronald) 


Boil, in salted water, large-sized macaroni. 
When cold, cut it into pieces one-quarter of an 
inch long, making rings. Butter a plain, dome- 
shaped quart mold and cover it with the rings. 
Make a sauce of one tablespoonful each of but- 
ter and flour, half a cupful each of stock and 
milk, one-half a teaspoonful of salt and a little 
pepper. Mix with minced chicken or turkey and 
stir over the fire till the meat is heated. Remove 
from the range, add three beaten eggs and turn 
into the lined mold and cover it with a greased 
paper. Place it in a pan of hot water and poach 
in a slow oven twenty minutes. Unmold onto a 
round dish, garnish with cress and a ring of sauted 
mushrooms. 


Grape Fruit 

Have the grape fruit very cold. Cut in halves, 
remove the mass of seeds and then with a 
sharp pair of scissors trim out the center of 
each half, leaving it free of all the white 
pith. Fill the hollows with Kirschenwasser or 
fine sherry and a little sugar. Do not spoil them 
by scraping the pulp away from the outside, I beg. 
Serve on green leaves of galax or flowering maple. 


Chestnut Puree 


Shell a quart of large French chestnuts; boil 
ten minutes, drain and skin them. Cook again 


in boiling salted water till tender. Drain, mash 
and put through a colander (what should we do 
without colanders!) Season with butter, salt and 
pepper and moisten, if too dry, with stock or 
cream. Have it stiff enough to form a mound 
on the serving platter, against which the chops 
rest, “handles” up. Garnish with a few cowslip 
blossoms. 

I was taught to make French fritter-batter by 
a famous cook, who would never mix it in a bowl, 
on the principle that the flatter the platter, the 
better the batter; but put together as given below, 
the result seems the same. Beat yolks of two 
eggs in a bowl till thick, add one cupful of milk, 
one tablespoonful of olive oil and a little salt. 
Pour gradually onto one cupful of flour, beat- 
ing till smooth. It will keep several days and 
be none the worse for it, and must stand aside for 
a few hours, at least. When ready to use, add 
the whites of the eggs, beaten very stiff. The 
batter should be of the consistency for pancakes. 
Skin and cut the bananas into halves, lengthwise, 
then across. Dip each piece in the batter, fry in 
deep fat and drain on blotting paper. Serve on 
a pretty napkin, to show that they are not greasy. 


Ribbon Salad 


Make ten small individual aspic jellies, by add- 
ing gelatine to clear consomme or bouillon, in the 
usual way. Cook, in salted water, some peas (or 
use the canned ones), some wax beans of uni- 
form size, and when cold, marinate the vegeta- 
bles separately. Pare and slice cucumbers and 
lay in ice water. Make the French dressing with 
lemon juice from the relish shells, instead of vine- 
gar, and add a touch of mustard. 


I can vouch that the “machine” for arranging 
this salad is a product not to be found outside 


Cocumbers 
PCW 


“FLOOR PLAN” OF RIBBON SALAD 


my kitchen. Remove the cover and bottom from 
a box measuring about nine and one-half by seven 
inches (I used a five-pound candy box). Divide 
it crosswise into six equal parts, by strips of 
pasteboard, seven by two inches, glued or sewed 
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: has only two uses: It may be : § 
lived UPON or lived UP TO 


| 

4 

4 has a Reputation that has been lived UP TO and constantly im- E i 

proved for generations. 

a Do not ask whether this policy has been changed after 64 years & i aif 
of success— 
3 Rather give “‘ Best Soap” a trial and discover that it is without m 
4 question 4 

The Purest 
e Purest Soap 
3 It hurts neither hands nor clothes. 

The most Economical Soap 

3 It is the easiest to work with, does the work best, and in addition ‘ 

é it lasts the longest. 4 

4 Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop 
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into place. Set this contrivance onto a flat, round 
salad dish. Fill the first opening with the peas, 
the next as evenly as possible with the beans, and 
the third with cucumbers, which have been wiped 
dry and peppered. Repeat in the same order in 
the remaining spaces. On the two wider spaces 
outside the box unmold the jellies in groups, and 
garnish the two ends with shredded lettuce. Add 
more dressing and a few drops of onion juice, ob- 
tained by twisting a cut onion against a coarse 
grater. Hold the grater so that the juice will 
drip from a lower corner, and give the cucum- 
bers the lion’s share. Set the whole thing into 
the icebox and when the time comes to serve 
it simply lift the box straight up and off, leaving 
the vegetables in symmetrical bands. This writ- 
ten. description is unsatisfactory, but the dish is 
nothing so troublesome as it sounds. Pass may- 
onnaise with it, partly for its color and partly 
because so many of the feminine persuasion like 
it on all salads. . 

The cardamom braid is made by working into 
part of the light biscuit dough, in the morning, 
a dozen cardomom seeds, shelled and crushed. 
Roll the dough into three strips, braid and lay 
in a circle round a layer cake tin, with the ends 
meeting. Brush the top with egg, sprinkle with 
granulated sugar and a very little cinnamon. Raise 
again and in baking be careful not to scorch it. 
Serve whole. 


Porcupine Pudding and Caramel Sauce 


This is merely a development of the caramel 
custard of our foremothers, but it always reflects 
credit upon the hostess. Melt one cupful of gran- 
ulated sugar and one tablespoonful of water in a 
saucepan. Stir only long enough to melt, then 
let it cook till it becomes a light brown color. 
Add one cupful of boiling water and stand on 
the side of the range till the caramel is dissolved. 
Reserve half of this to pour round the pudding. 
Stir the remainder, with a half teaspoonful of 
vanilla and a pinch of salt, into a pint of hot milk. 
Pour this over two whole eggs and four yolks 
slightly beaten. Strain into a shallow, flat mold 
or pan, so that the custard is not over two inches 
deep. Place the mold in a pan of hot water and 
bake in a very slow oven until firm in the cen- 
ter; test by running in a knife. It should take 
thirty or forty minutes and will be firm and 
smooth. Sefve very cold, unmolding onto a flat 
white and gold dish, with an edge only deep 
enough to hold the clear golden-brown sauce as 
it spreads. The entire top surface of the pud- 
ding should be thickly studded with spikes made 
of almonds, which have been blanched, cut in 
shreds and browned slightly in the oven. 


There will be plenty to keep four hands busy 
this time, so order the orange glaces from the 
caterer (after all, we need him sadly, sometimes). 
You will do well to have enough for two dishes. 
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The Scotch kisses and ginger, placed diagonally 
opposite each other, seem, in my eyes, to serve 
as shadow tones to bring out the yellow decora- 
tions. The preserved ginger should be the kind 
which comes in uniform, pear-shaped pieces, in 
stone pots; it is delicious with the pudding. 
Prepare in advance for the good time coming. 
Cook the halibut the day before, for the odor of 
boiling fish has great staying qualities. Make 
the sauce for it and for the timbales and reheat 
next day. See to it that you have meat for the 
timbales also. Prepare the lemons and keep in 
water; dry thoroughly before filling. Chop the 
olives and wash the celery. Make the fritter- 
batter and the box for the salad. Set the aspic 
jellies, cook the peas and beans and do not for- 
get the mayonnaise. Get the “quills” ready, make 
the caramel sauce, and if pressed for time, the 
pudding, and leave in the mold in a cool place. 


Prize Winners and an Anagram 


The answers to the room-arranging puzzle, No 460, given 
out in the February ber, are ily postponed 
until next month, for lack of space. 

The prize awards are as follows: Mrs George E. Scott, 
Mt Pleasant, O, a gold-plated clock; Miss Myrna B. Wil- 
liams, 528 Prospect street, Cleveland, O, Marion Harland 
coffee pot; Mrs E. A. Frost, 451 Belden avenue, Chicago, 
“Pharaoh’s Horses’; Mrs Elsie Cooper, 1116 Walnut 
street, Spokane, Wash, silver cream pitcher; Miss Eleanor 
Whidden, Lancaster terrace, Corey Hill, Brookline, Mass, 
carving set; Anne Warner, Marion Harland coffee pot; 
Miss E. Mitchell, Box 157, Athens, Ga, silver sugar bow]; 
Mrs Bernice Allard, Beardstown, III, silver cream pitcher; 
Miss Dorothy Laughlin, 136 Park street, Portland, Me, pie 
knife; Mrs Mary Moody Pugh, 1202 North Thirty-sixth 
street, Omaha, Neb, silver crumb set; Mrs W. W. Wilcox, 
22 Margin street, Westerly, R I, pie knife; Mrs Emma 
Haynes, Mecklenburg, N Y, berry spoon; Miss F. M. Rob- 
inson, Lexington, Mass, silver sugar bowl; Mrs F. M. 
Mosher, Jr, Box 55, Cuba, Ill, half dozen teaspoons; Mrs 
Thomas Hall, Dunbar, Neb, sugar shell and butter knife; 
Mrs E. M. Norton, Andes, N Y, “365 Desserts”; Miss 
E. E. Bartlett, 906 North Ninth street, St Joseph, Mo, 
“365 Desserts.” 


Puzzle 462 is an anagram, a menu of a most satisfying 
meal, compounded from dishes mentioned in the February 
and March numbers of Goop HouseKEEPING. 

Ten prizes are offered, excellent artitles, such as every 
housewife will be glad to add to the furnishings of her 
kitchen and dining room. Answers may be mailed to the 
Puzzle Editor till April 20, postmarks to decide which 
entries are the first to arrive. 

1—Me rue potato. 2—Tell cubs to rest. 3—Red cua 
can sail. 4—N. pick cart in here. 5—Mobs, chat, eat, 
roost. 6—Pipe plain, Ece. 7—O straight, arrant waste 
was too coop. 8—J. learnt Curley. 9—Kiss her, Ucca. 
1o—Scour not. 11—Mobus pique sock. 12—Rob N. bag 
tin quail. 13—Opium dog can darn. 14—Tick cosy or 
stale. 15—C hands raw Swede ribbon. 16—His dears. 
17—So live. 18—Jon Beer’s Lily Suet. 19—Bad wee 
Scotch wear Hin Kaie. 20—P. just accuse Q. 21—Sam’) 
C. hand her lardy pies. 22—Noise Don West. 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 


is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes | 


care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 


clears but not excoriates. | § RO LLE 


NOTICE AUTOGRAPH OF STEWART: HARTSHORN| 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially ONSLABEL: ANDUGET GENUINE ROLLER} 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


During 
Spring 
house- 
cleaning 
and after 
sickness 
Platt’s 
Chlorides 


> 
ane All bright housewives say 


freely on SILVER RO 7 oN 


the floors 


and pect jC 
betere the is the best in every way. 
“SILICON,” 
30 Cliff St., N. Y. 

‘«Platt’s Chlorides” is an odorless, color- 
less liquid, yet of great disinfecting power, 
and as each board retains some Chlorides, a 
lasting purifying effect is obtained and the 
ravages of insects prevented. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE: [ix in a bowl one part of 
Platt’s Chlorides with four parts of water and sprinkle 
_with a whisk-broom. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPINa. 
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House Cleaning, in Detail 


The washing of windows is one of the most 
important details of housecleaning, and there 
are many ways of doing it. First of all, see 
that the window sash is perfectly clean. Dust 
first, then wash, using warm water softened by 
a little ammonia. If there is dirt in the corners, 
dig it out with a wooden skewer. If two can 
work on the windows at once the work is bet- 
ter done, as well as easier, for it can readily be 
seen whether a spot is inside the pane or not. 
Before cleaning the windows take off the shut- 
ters and scrub with soap and water, finishing 
with a douche from the hose. Half the dirt that 
spatters a window with the first shower after 
housecleaning would not have happened if the 
winter dirt had been washed from the shutters. 
Use tepid water with ammonia and squeeze the 
washing cloth almost dry before beginning. The 


Mr Roacu [to dwellers by the roadside] : 
for a while; those city flats are awful dangerous during the housecleaning season. 


Yes, we’re moving to the country 


window on which a quantity of water is slopped 
can hardly be got dry and is very hard to polish. 
When the dirt has been removed, wipe with 
a dry rag until it grows damp. The best window 
polisher known to the writer is a handful of 
scraps of fine, clean chamois tied together on a 
string. Three or four of these can be used for 
years if cleansed and dried as soon as the job 
is finished. And the “must-have” for window 
cleaning is rags of the right sort, that do not 
shed lint, perfectly clean and plentiful enough 
to be rejected as soon as they grow damp. Mir- 
rors need the same treatment as windows. 

Do not touch polished furniture with water 
unless the furniture be absolutely dirty; then 
sponge it quickly and polish afterward with a mix- 
ture of oil and turpentine. Leather furniture 
requires wiping with a rag wrung from hot 
milk. Here is a recipe for a homemade fur- 
niture polish which may be used on leather or 
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ORANGE, MASS. 


The purest Gelatine on the market, one 
that is always reliable, quickly prepared, re- 
quires no measuring and dissolves instantly in 
boiling water or milk. 


This is an age of conveniences and MINUTE 
GELATINE can be prepared into numberless 
diinty desserts in a few minutes. If you try 
one package we are certain you will never 
use any other kind. 


Your grocer has it or will get it. If not, 
send us 13 cents, and we will send you full 
2-quart package and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass: 


Also Manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA. 


Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 8 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of you’ 
All Druggists. 50c a Bottle. 


L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


Ice Cream 
Without a Grind! 


The chief objection to making 
ice cream, ice or sherbet, was 
that crank grinding. It was 
not only extremely wear- 
isome, but also most un- 
healthy. Whether it 
had the wonderful 
**triple motion” or 
*‘one motion,’ it 
always meant a 
grind. The 
XXth Century 
Freezer makes 
as delicious and 
smooth ice 
cream as was 
ever made by the best old-fashioned dash freezers, 


aud no crank grinding is required. The 


XXth Century 
Freezer 


is simple, durable, economical. No parts to 
break or get out of order, easily cleaned and 
therefore healthful. It saves its cost in ice and 
salt consumed in a single season. Salt cannot 
get into the cream and it will keep cream frozen 
much longer than any dash freezer—no repacking. 
Mix the ingredients together, let it stand, and 
it’s done. 


Up-to-date dealers have the “ XXth Century” Freezer. 
If you don’t believe the freezer will do what we claim for 
it, read our guarantee offer. 


Guarantee Offer Ask your dealer for 
the “XXth Cen- 

tury” Freezer. If he does not have it, send us 
his name with cash, and we will send it, express 
repaid. If sent west of the Mississippi we pay 
fal express charges. Use it for 10 days oon if 
it is not all you hoped for or expected, return it 
express paid, and we will immediately refund 
the full purchase price—no questions asked. 


No. 2, will freeze as much cream $} 50 
as a 2 quart dash freezer - - ° 
No. 3, will freeze as much cream 1 7 s 
as a3 quart dash freezer - - ° 
No. 4, will freeze as much cream 2 00 
as a4 quart dash freezer - - 
No. 6, will freeze as much cream 3 00 
as a 6 quart dash freezer - - ° 
4.00¢ 


No. 8, will freeze as much cream 
asan 8 quart dashfreezer - 


Dainty and Novel,” an illus. 
trated book (prepared for us) giving 
o new recipes for creams, ices, sher- 
ts, etc., by Mrs. Janet M. Hill, of 
the Boston Cooking School and 
Ladies’ Home Journal, will be mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 
178 Duane St., New York. 


- When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPinc. 
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polished furniture: Set a pound of wax in a 
bowl in the mouth of a tea kettle and after it 
has melted beat in one pint of turpentine. Divide 
the polish into two parts. To one part add 
half a cup of alcohol. Bottle it and mark “furni- 
ture polish.” To the rest add half a cup of 
paraffine oil, and that bottle label “floor polish.” 

How a certain mistress taught her servant to 
clean woodwork: She did not lay down hard 
and fast rules such as go in at one ear and out 
at the other. She took a strip of board painted 
white on one side and varnished on the other. 
Each side she touched with a rag wrung from 
hot water in which salsoda had been dissolved. 
Immediately the surface was left dull and rough. 
A pail filled with hot water left an unsightly 
circle on the varnished side. Immediately the 
mistress dropped on each spot a few drops of 
olive oil and rubbed it briskly into the wood. 
After a few minutes’ hard rubbing the smooth 
surface was restored. It was a most effectual 
lesson on how carefully one has to use strong 
alkalis, such as ammonia, potash, soaps and sal- 
soda. It also taught how, by quick action, a 
spoiled spot on the woodwork might be quickly 
restored to color and polish. Always begin at 
the top and work downward in washing paint. 
Have the wash cloth as dry as possible and never 
wet more than a yard square at once. 

When the cleaning of the kitchen has been 
finished look to the sink pipes. Flush well with 
boiling water, then pour into them a strong solu- 
tion of salsoda. Treat every pipe in bathroom, 
kitchen and cellar to a dose of this solution. 

Give to the cellar the most thorough clean- 
ing of any part of the house, for a healthy foun- 
dation means the health of the home. See that 
there is not a morsel of decaying vegetable or 
fruit left anywhere, and be liberal with white- 
wash. Leave the furnace coal and wood bins 
clean. Stop up mouse holes after filling them 
with chloride of lime. Modern cellars are built 
with a drain pipe in the cement floor, which 
allows of the whole interior walls and floor being 
flushed with a hose after a thorough sweeping 
and dusting. This is an excellent plan, only re- 
member always to follow it with all the fresh 
air possible—perhaps even a wood fire in the 
furnace—else the cellar will grow damp and un- 
healthy. 

Look well to the condition of the refrigerator 
before it begins its summer work. Use plenty 
of boiling water, salsoda and a wooden skewer 
to pick out any particle of dirt. Let it have 
a few hours of fresh air before closing it up. 

Bronzes must be carefully cleaned. Dust with 
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a soft brush, then rub with a cloth moistened 
slightly with sweet oil. Rub dry with a soft 
rag and polish with chamois. 


An Easter Gift Frame 


By F. S. 
This egg-shaped frame is simply 


| 

made and finds favor. Cut a ‘ 
piece of cardboard egg-shape 

the desired size, and cover 

with chamois in natural color or 

tinted, turning over the edges and gluing; a corre- 
sponding piece is then cut exactly the same 
with an opening in the center, also egg-shaped, 
leaving a good margin. The lower two-thirds of 
these two pieces are then glued firmly together 
on the outer edge only, the upper third being left 
open for slipping in the photograph. Itis well to 
leave these under a press for some time to prevent 
warping. With an awl make holes through the 
frame at the widest part, through which pass ribbon 
and tie in an effective bunch on one or both sides. 
The frame can then be decorated on both sides in 
color or gold paint. An inner lining of thin cotton 
under the chamois helps the appearance. Long 
ends left to the ribbon are graceful ; to them attach 
trinkets of silver. Similar frames can be made of 
water-color paper, but are more difficult, as they 
must be very exact and neatly done. 
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\ JOULD you rather buy 


lamp-chimneys, one 
a week the year round, or 

one that lasts till some acci- 

of creamy richness 

lightness. Delight- Tough glass, Macbeth’s 

“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from 

heat, not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 

Our “‘ Index ”’ describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys, With it you can always order the right 


size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOP Looking for paper and string and send your linen to 
the laundry in the Handy Laundry Bag. Made of 
strong canvas in brown, red, blue or white, with 
brass or aluminum name plate, attached to strap and buckle. 
Collar and Cuff Bag, 4x8x20 inches, 60c; Laundry Bag, 
6x10x27 inches, $1.00; Both, $1.50. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


HANDY LAUNDRY BAG CO., Dept. N, Rochester, N.Y. 


Our Banner Collection of ALL For 


POSTPAID. 
One Pac! Each of Trvrep Grawr Porry, Avrssum, Caows Zena, 
Canprrorr, Faswcu Maricoup, Rowven, Lewon Verzena, Rocker 
Currsarrasmom, Cuiness Paimaose, Bivs Borris, Fox Giovs, Passion Fiowsa. 
Rapin, Beer, Oxon, Turnip, 

Mevom, 


ted Figer Lik ,LIris 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPIna. 
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package—sealed with | | 
National Biscuit Company. 
\ 
{ SEEDS 15 pkgs. Flower Seeds, 15 
pkgs. of Vegetable Seeds, 8 
| a Flowering Bulbs with seed for ONE HANG- 
With the following bulbs: 1 Golden Lily (as illustral 
Hesponica, 1 Cup Tulip, 1 Mountain Lily, 1 Bleedin, 
Lily of the Valley. the above sent post-paid, for 25 cts. in Silveror Thire 
teen 2-Ct. Stamps. Money refunded if not as represented. Appress: | 
CGLENDALE NURSERY CO., Everett, Mass. Norn 
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“ASBES TOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and ne = a" for all pur- 
poses ; no other pad necessa 

To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 

Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 

LW. KERNEY 
6221 Wentworth Ave. 


Chicago, lilinots 


| 


HOUSEHOLD 


Made aim the best Quality of Mexican 
Vanilla Beans. 

The market FLOODED wi 
ADULTERA TIONS of this 


and every flavor (43) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
VORS for Food Products. 
Family favorites tor forty years. PURE and = 
DELICIOUS. 
SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 


Note trade-mark; Blue Cartoon, 
Green Cap over Cork. 


The ordinary safety pin after a little 
use, looks like this— 


THE 


SAFETY PIN 


has the point locked in the shield. 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor 
pull out. Its life, usefulness and 
safety are increased twentyfold. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Send us postal-card request, and we will 
furnish sample of a perfect safety pin, 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 


AN 


| 


SURE CURE fe 
WRINKLES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim. 
Never Slips 


or Tears. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
>, George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
7 “@ME Look for the name on 


Moulded Baber Batten, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKgeErPina. 
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Direct From Our Factory 


me “Graeme” Handy Box Seat 


Buyers Should 
Remember 


that the maker’s mark on silver plated ware 
is the only means by which theycan identify 
the best. Bear in mind that there is no 
higher quality forks, spoons, knives, etc., 
made than those stamped “‘] 847 Rogers 
Bros.,’’ and if they bear that pull yon 
can buy as safelyas any expert. There is no 
second quality of ‘1847 Rogers Bros.’’ ware. 
This stamp is a warrant that every piece that 
bearsitis perfect mechanically and artistically. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. (se 
Before you buy write for Catalogue No, 61Q. 
International Silver Co. , Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 
Meriden, Conn, 


Buys this elegant Box Seat direct from 
the factory, freight prepaid. Tobe returned 
4 at our expense if you are not greatly 


pleased with it. Handy for any room in 
the house,or for the office. At retail it would cost $10 to $12. 
Upholstered with the finest moss, deep tufted and 
covered with Gobelin Art Ticking and Art Denim in all 
colors, both plain and figured goods, Samples sent on 
request. Trimmed with brass beading and brass nails 
and is fitted with smooth running castors, Box prettily 
lined with contrasting colors. Has loop to lift the cover and 
strap to hold it when up. Size 36x 17 x 14 ins. high. Made 
in any other size desired and in many popular, artistic 
coverings. Write for prices. We Prepay Freight to 
points east of the Mississippi and north of South Carolina, 
Points beyond equalized. Write for our catalogue showing 
Window Seats, Hall Seats, Shirt Waist Boxes, Cozy 
Corners, Wardrobe Lounges, etc. 


GRAEIIE MFG. CO., 
38 S. lonia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Household Books 


1 Go a-Marketing 


By HENRIETTA SOWLE. 12mo, $1.50. Written 
in delightful style, this new book gives delicious 
things for each month of the year, with novel 
hints for their preparation. 


Miss Farmer’s Cook Book 


New Edition. The Boston Cooking School 
, Cook Book. By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER. 
With 100 new recipes. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


Mrs. Lincoln’s Cook Book 
New Edition. The Boston Cook Book. 
What to Do, and What Not to Do in Cooking. 
Mary J. LIncoLn. Illustrated. With 250 
add 


Makes pallid drop of 
cheeky, dull the, 
eyes sparkle, weak undiluted, unadulter- 
stomachs hungry, and ice of the 


Welch’s Grape Juice 


itional recipes. 12mo, $2.00. It's nature's finest food and drink. All i 
3 shLslite elch’s. s fruit nutrition in fluid form. 
Chafing-Dish Possibilities BA he sick and convalescent find ita delicious, | 
By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER. 16mo, $1.00. _ 
keeps people well. Try it on the table. = 
Booklet Free. 3-oz: Bottle by Mail Weents., 
Salads, Sandwiches If your cua 
send us @8for 12 full pints [34 case) 
and Chafing-Dish Dainties shipped express prepaid any where 
By JANET McKENZIE HILL. With 33 half-tones “ 
12mo, $1.50. The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. . 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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Just See 
The Pies 


The Glenwood Home Grand 


range with asbestos lined oven, ; 
and two oven shelves, bakes three rows of food evenly at once. The asbestos 


lining keeps the oven at an absolutely even heat throughout, and with two oven 
shelves will finish the baking in one-third the time with less fuel. 


GLENWOOD 


Write for booklet. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


\Lackawanna 
Railroad. 


MAGNIFICENT DAILY SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and BUFFALO 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
NEW YORK and ST. LOUIS 


Tickets and reservations at 429 Broadway: 
289 Main Sireet, Buffalo; 108 Adams Street, 
Chicago; Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis. 

The Lackawanna Rallroad presents unex- 
celled locations and opportunities for indus- 
tries and manufactortes. 

General Offices: 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEeKEEPING. 
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You over a mushreons 

and looK for the pink gills 
You turn over a piece of enameled 
ware to look for this TRADE- 
MARK. 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware 


eae 


nl 
is SA asl wh: 
MONY or 


ufacturers 


either A 


seventeen other man 


enameled 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. .cO., 


AMERICA’S EYE EXPERT 


Cataracts Cured 
by Medicines 


Alone 
NO KNIFE NO DANCER 


Dr. Oren Oneal is the origi- 
nator of a method of removing 
Cataracts, Scums, Films and 
White Spots on the Eyes by 
mild medicines. 

His success has demonstrated 
that a surgical operation is un- 
necessary and the news of his 
remarkable discovery will be 
hailed with joy by thousands 
throughout the United States, who 


have been living in dread of the President Oneal Eye Sanitarium, Chicago 


knife. 


The treatment can be taken by the patient at 
home, under the direct supervision of Dr. Oneal, 
if it is not convenient to come to 


THE ONEAL EYE SANITARIUM 


CHICACO 


- OREN ONEAL 


Mrs, S, Willard Tells 
of Her Cure 


RESCUED FROM BLINDNESS 


Mrs. S. C. Willard of Liberty- 
ville, Ills. says, “I was blind 
from cataracts and was told my 
case was hopeless unless an oper- 
ation was performed. Dr. Oneal 
restored my sight by medicines 
alone, and I can now read fine 
print.” 

Book Free, 48 pages, illus- 
trated. Send 2c stamp for post- 
age. Describe yourcase carefully 
and get his opinion Free. 

The Oneal Eye Sanitarium, 
of which Dr. Oneal is President, 
stands foremost among the insti- 


tutions devoted exclusively to the cure of diseases 
and defects of the eyes. Unequaled facilities. 


Finest location. Address all correspondence to 
DR. OREN ONEAL, President 


Suite $30, 


52 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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O- 


A Pure, Sterilized 
Cocoanut Fat for 


Shortening 
and Feying 


Most digestible and healt 
fat ihe world. 
free from animal matter; 
never gets rancid, 


sare KO-Nor 


(NDIA REFINING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


FREE— Beautifully illustrated reci 


book, new edition, tells of deli- 


cious dishes prepared with MgoNMagt 


Why Not Have Jt Right? 


There’s a heap 
of Pleasure in 


Looking Well 


Have you ever 
stopped to think 
how much it all 
depended upon 
WHO 
BUILT 
THE 
CORSET 
you 
WORE? 


You would not go 
to a shoemaker 
for gloves—they 
both use leather. 
A corset maker 
who knows his art 
creates perfect 
figures and af- 
fords his customer 
not only pleasure 
but comfort. It’s 
in the “know 
how” in 


gd. C. C. Corsets 


in Models No. 402 and No. 217, our 
latest creations, which makes them per- 
fect. No. 217 is a proper straight front, 
not a “freak” corset. No. 217 is the 
new figure corset. No. 402 isa beauty 
model for those who seek erect position 
and graceful hip lines. 

Both are made of fine quality material, hand- 
somely trimmed, and workmanship of a high 
order, medium low bust—allows free and easy 
breathing, keeps the abdomen in place, are full 
gored and bias cut. 

Price, $1.00 a pair 
IN WHITE AND DRAB—SIZES 18 TO 30 
EXTRA SIZES, 50c EXTRA 
If your local dealer can’t supply you, we will. In order- 
ing, send your waist and bust measure and hip measure. 
JACKSON CORSET CO, Jackson, Mich- 


Manufacturers of the J. C. C. Corsets. 
You can do the publishers of Goop HovseKeEPinG a favor by 
mentioning their name when ordering or asking your merchant 
corset. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HouseKEEPINnc. 
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Only One Damper in the 


Home Crawford 


Range. This SINGLE DAMPER (patented) is the most valuable 
improvement ever put into a cooking stove, It means a 
steady fire and even heat and economy in fuel, 


Regulation is exact, simple, reliable; a sin- 
gle movement of the single damper controls fire 
and oven. Two-damper ranges are difficult and 
unscientific. 

Extra Large Oven same size top and bottom ; 
five heights for rack, asbestos lined back. A 
grand baker. 

Fire Box best made, burns least fuel, pro- 
duces most cooking heat, easiest and cleanest to 
care for. 

Have you seen a “Home Crawford” ? 


WALKER & PRATT FG. CO., 


Cooking School Magazine 


The official journal of the ANET McKENZIE HILL, Editor, Author of , “ i i n 
Boston Cooking School “Salads, Sandwiches, and Chafing A 
Corporation. Dish Dainties.” inary oOpics. 


SOC Per Year, Bi-monthly. “A Guide in 


original dishes. 


A series of original illustrations from photographs cf the actual dishes prepared and arranged 
under the direct supervision of the editor will continue to be a marked feature of this publication. 
Already these half-tones have attracted wide attention. They have been copied and imitated from 
Maine to California; but they have never been excelled. 


In the successive issues of this Magazine: 
An epitome of the newest and bestin culinary art and in domestic economics appears. The fun- 
damental principles of cooking are exemplified. The menus and recipes are practical and reliable, 


The suggestions in ‘* Queries and Answers” are numerous and helpful. The purpose of the maga- 
zine may be expressed in the saying: “‘ This one thing I do.” 


To increase the already rapidly growing circulation of the Boston Cooking School Magazine the publishers hereby 
make the following unprecedented offer: Any young woman who sends us 500 new subscriptions, at soc. each, shall 
receive guaranty of Free Tuition for the Normal Course at the Boston Cooking School (the oldest incorporated cooking 
school in the country); cash value of this tuition is $125. | On account of limited acc dations, admission to this class 
has become a prize in itself. Noone need be deterred from trying to secure this offer, as, in case of failure to obtain the 
requisite number of names, commission at regular rates will be paid on all subscriptions received. 


An invitation is hereby cordially extended to every reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING to write a postal card 
for a FREE sample copy of a late number of the magazine. Address 


THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 372 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 


EEE 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEeKEEPINnG. 
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GIANT 
FLOWERING 


(ALADIUM; 


GIANT FLOWERING CALADIUM, “NEW CENTURY.” 


A New Species, and the Grandest Foliage and Flowering Plant yet Introduced. 

Leaves three times as large as any other Caladium, having a heavy, leathery texture and a 
bright, lustrous, glossy-green color, which is remarkably handsome. It does not produce a bulb, 
but is increased by suckers, and is perennial. The leaf-stalks are strong and tall, holding the 
mammoth leaves well above ground. Leaves 3to 5 feet long by 2or 2% feet broad; perfectly im- 
mense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance has no equal. Added to this wonderful 
foliage effect are the mammoth lily-like blossoms 12 to 15 inches long by 7 inches wide; snow- 
white, changing to cream, with a rich and exquisite fragrance so powerful as to perfume a whole 
garden, filling the air with fragrance for a long distance. Plants bloom perpetually all summer 
in the garden, or all the year roundin pots, Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn plant, but 
as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, halls or conservatories, it rivals the choicest Palms in 
toliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives in any soil or situation, and — and 
blooms all the year. As many as6to 12 flowers rise successively from the base of each leaf-stock. 
Regardless of all we can say, the plant will astonish every one; so novel, effective and fragrant. 

Strong plants, which will bloom this summer, §0 cts. each: 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 
OUR CATALOGUE FOR 901-X< Century Edition—greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustrations, 12 

colored plates, will be mailed free to any who anticipat hasing. We offer many Great Novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
LADY Ladies, 
AGENTS SAVE MONEY 


ean find profitable employment 
by representing one of the finest By Buying your 
lines of Straight Front and Reg- 
ular Corsets. Ladies’, Misses’ 4 Golf, Cycle 
Sanitary Belts, Shoulder Braces, 
Hose Supporters, ete. Fast and Storm 
atteen, k, Linen, Chambray and 
and u ngs 
and Fashioned Petticoats 
in fashionable designs. Skirtings 
Dress Skirts in seasonable 
effects. Dressing Sacques, Direct from the Mn’frs, 
ete, etc. Co-operate with 


said You "can | INTERVALE MILLS, 


Territory given. Price Lists and Retail Guide Free. SS Quinebaug, Conn. 


RELIANCE CORSET CO. | SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. | JACKSON, MICH, | Agents Wanted. 


hil 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


business fore- 
a ¢ e $ tells nervous 

prostration. 

Pabst Malt 


Extract, The 
“Best” Tonic, 
Can be comfortably and easily end 
reached by the to eat—and digest- 
nourishing food. 
This preparation is 


Old Dominion} 
Line 


Steamers sail Daily, except Sunday, 
from Pier 26, North River, foot of 
Beach St., New York, for 


Old Point Comfort 
Norfolk 


Richmond, Va. 
and Washington, D. C. Bes? Tonic 


Connecting for IS SOGLDBY ALL 
All Points South and West 


Through Tickets returning from Washington by 
rail or water. 


For full information apply to 


Old Dominion Steamship Qo. 
81-85 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


H. B. WALKER, Traf. Mgr. J. J. Brown, G. P. A. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housexrertnc. 
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Why dont YOU drink. 


PRES 


HIRES Rootbeer is the ideal spring tonic 
and home beverage. It cleanses and cools 
the blood, revives and refreshes the whole 
system—fits you for the summer’s heat. 

To be had everywhere in carbonated form Or in pack- 
ages. A package makes five galions—sent by mail 
for 25 cents. Dealers, write for our big offer this year. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Malvern, Pa. 


The Best Survive 


True of many things. True of med- 


icines—the best survive. As a 
household remedy for coughs and 


Hale’s 
Honey of | 
Horehound 

and Tar 


has survived because it is the best. 
It is palatable, harmless, and it 
cures. 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 
per bottle; largest size cheapest. 
At all druggists. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Take HALE’S. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
Iwill send 3 


BABY PATTERNS. patterns for 


long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes, 
with directions, kind and quantity of 
material used, for 25 cts. per set, post- 
paid. Also ** Helpful Hints to Prospect- 
ive Mothers,” free with order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I, 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS 


vaniertes, FREE 


An Unparaileled Offer by an Old-Estab- 
lished and Reliabie Publishing House! 
THE LADIES’ WORLD is 2 large, 24-page, 
96-column illustrated magazine for ladies 
and the family circle, with elegant cover 
printed in colors. It is devoted to Stories, 
Poems, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decoration, 
Housekeeping, Fashions, Hygiene, Juvenile 
iy Reading, Floriculture, etc. te introduce this 
charming ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes 
where it is not already taken, we now make the 
following colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 
in silver or stamps, we will send The Ladies’ 
World /or Six Months, ad fo cach subscriber ue 
will also send, Free and post-paid, a large and magnificent Col- 
lection of Choice Flower Seeds, 310 Vai 1B, as follows: 
x Packet Celosia, Ostrich Feather. A beautiful plant growing 3 fecr 
high, and developing large plumes curved and curled like an ostrich feather, 
x Packet Royal Pansies. Finest mixture, comprising such famo.wt 
sorts as Tritmardeau, Five-blotched Odier, Bugnot's, 
Cassier, Parisian Fancy, Rainbow, Tiger, etc. 
z Packet Superb Asters. Choicest mixture of / 
finest named varieties, including Victoria, Non Plus 
Ultra, Comet, F$ewel, Branching Crown, etc. 
z Packet Eckford Sweet Peas. Fifty new 
named varieties, including Golden Gleam, Coguette, 
Daybreak, Othello, Fashion, Navy Blue, etc. f 
x Packet Sunset Poppies. A magnificent as- 
sortment, composed exclusively of doué/e varieties, 
in every conceivable color, including White Swan, 
Cardinal, American Flag, Snowdri/t, Mikado, etc. 
t Packet Cosmos, mixed, comprising 
colors and shades formerly unknown, from pure white to deep crimson. 
flowers are large, and borne in great profusion lJate in the fall. 
Packet Leobb’s Nasturtium. A choice mixture, including Queen 
Charming for hanging 
skets, old stumps, trellises, etc. Blooms profusely. 
z Packet Single Dahilas, mixed, including 
the popular ¥u/es Chretien, remarkable for great 
» variety and brilliancy of coloring, large size and 
fine form. Blooms steadily from June to October. 
x Packet Double China Pinks. One of the 
most attractive of hardy garden flowers. ooms 
very profusely, in rich variety of colors, until fall. 
x Packet Calendula, Meteor, A showy hardy 
annual, forming dwarf, bushy plants, producing 
large double flowers of a bright yellow, striped 
orange. Blooms all through the summer. 
nd Taree Hundred Other Varieties, includ- 
ing Fireball Dianthus, Phlox Drummondii, Japan- 
ese Morning Glory, Gaillardia, Everlastings, Thunbergia, Candytuft, Chrys- 
anthemums, German Stock, Lilliput Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me-Not, 
Verbenas, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. 
Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six Months, and 
this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds (310 varieties), 
put up by a first-class House and warranted fresh and reliable. We 
guarantee satisfaction, and will refund your money and make you a present 
of the seeds if you are not satisfied. This offer ts reliable. Do not confound 
it with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons. We have been 
established 25 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies as to r msi- 
bility. Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections sent for $1.00. Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


LEARN CHINA 
PAINTING 


¢é\JHY don’t you learn China 

Painting, Vesta, it is the 

latest societyfad? You have no idea how much 

enjoyment it affords, and théere’s such satis- 

faction in knowing you did this or that pretty 

piece yourself. You know that fruit set I have 

athomet Well, you couldn’t buy anything like 

it for four time what it cost me, and you know, Vesta, 
how it sets off our sideboard!”’ 

“Yes, I know, Grace, but isn’t it necessary to have a 
talent for China Painting!” 

*“*No; no; Vesta, you are mistaken. You can learn 
easily. You can do some pretty work the very first week.”” 

“My! don’t you know, Grace, I could make so many 

presents then at so little cost, couldn’t It” 

“Yes, ind and think how highly prized such gifts 
would be, too. But I can’t imagine how you learned so 
quickly, dear. Who taught you!” 

“Why, I took lessons by mail. You should write to 
these people. They’! tell you about it. Here’s the address;”’ 


WOMAN’S ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
Suite 6 167 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Ts IS ONE OF OUR | B aker’ s 
fs Famous Suits 


garment suit with an extra pair of 
trousers (like coat), ora three-piece 


Baker's Vanilla, 
vest, for 5 Orange, Lemon, 
4 Almond, Rose, 
In Honest, Full-Measure 


Bottles. No Paneled 
Sides. 


A variety of 
fabrics and 
patterns to 

choose from. 

A Th ts we 

these suits w The Leading Hotels 
guarantee to F ‘ and Most Careful 
be better made, J Housekeepers All 

better trimmed, Use Them. 

and as serviceable as the , Use but HALF as much 

average $6 and $7 suits. . *_ of Baker’s as of any 
Write for samples. other brand. 


Suits sent C, O. D. by express 


HAYNES & CO., You Con Get Them if 


5 Always Reliable You Ask for Them. 
Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’'S 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY ITALIAN LILY BEGONIA 
20 aos FLOWERS 15 Bulbs 


Regular price alone $10.75 


we will send the Bane send the 
G H following ch choice collection for 2 SC. rt paid, 
OOD OUSEKEEPING FOR | 1 Pkt Kudzu Vine (creat Novelty) hardy climber 
1 Pkt Primrose. Greatly used for cut flowers 
T ¥ = 1 Pkt Perilla, Prettier than Coleus, grows very easy 
EN EARS in t Aster, hardy, perennial, blooms very late 
Pansies, str striped, black, "prow n, red. colors 
-rinti | t Wallifiowe: t Smil. 
to one address, or ten subscriptions to different 1 Pkt Sweet Pea, "Wavy bine kt Giant, 
rysanthemum ct Carnation Pin 
or five om, Pkt Sw aveniler 1 Pkt Salvia Scarlet 
i subscri i ap. Morning Glory *kt Stocks, double 
otc, for either old or new subscribers, price Sro 1 Pkt Verbena C reeping |, 1 Pkt Ranunculus Poppy 
i 5 & | Italian Lily flowers a foot long, Bezo- 
u nia, Spotted Calla, Hyacinth, Scarlet 
Freesia, Anemone, Gladiolus, Madeira Vine, Amarvilis, Mont- 
bretia, and 5 other choice bulbs. 20 Packets Seeds and 15 Bulbs, 
and our new Colored plate Catalog, all for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


$10 fer both, usual price, $20.75 


This is the genuine ‘authentic, unabridged, 
revised and enlarged edition” of the great 


dictionary. If not satisfactory in every way, “BEVERIDGE” SAN ARY 
book may be returned, and money will be STEAM COOKER 
. eo for the housewife is just the thing for 
refunded, less carriage one way. For par- } Spring and Summer cooking. Bakes pies, 
cakesand puadings; steam-cooksal] ki:ds 
ticulars, address Tough meatand fowl made 
ae, ess fuel overold way. Noodor, nosmoke. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING q no steam, 19 styles. Men and 

Springfield, Mass women wanted to sell them for 

Good for prices and term: 


AMER, AS ASSN, BOX 963, Baltimore, id. 
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“THE BLISS” 


CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting. 


Made in Four Sizes. 


ODORLESS 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 


COOKING 
OIL is WINTER USE. 
BECAUSE: You need perfectly broiled Steaks, Chops, 


Fish, etc., more in winter than in summer. 
A PURELY VEGETABLE PRODUCT. BECAUSE: You need to save time, being busier. On 
Animal fat may carry disease with it and is ironing day set the broiler over a hole in the back 


of the range. 
unclean and very indigestible. BECAUSE: It heats water in 3 minutes, when there is 


Wesson’s Odorless Cooking Oil is pure, no other fire in the house. 

. Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
sweet and clean. It never becomes rancid. without any possibility of repair. 
It goes twice as far as lard or butter! 


Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and 
Wesson’s Salad Oil is far better value than practical housekeepers every where. Sells on sight. 
the finest olive oil and has the same flavor, 


Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, 
or send for circular and price list. 
Ask your friendly grocer for it. 


THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 


Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Che Peerless Meat Cenderer 


Jen cents a day 


On the average, will secure for you 
$1,000 at the end of twenty years. 

Should you die the day after the pol- 
Jan icy is issued your family gets the $1,000. 

Larger amounts in proportion. 
Noiseless We will lend you money on this 
Che Only Practical and Perfect Device | | posicy. 
For Making After three years it will be in full 
Che Coughest Meat Cender as Tenderloin | | fore for nearly Twelve Years Longer, 
cn. can use lt. oun - 

vata tee Tenderloins. Place the “Peerless” on It may be surr endered for Cash. 
a Steak, bearing on hard enough for the teeth to Free Booklet with full information 


penetrate through, using the rocking motion, by mail. Get this, and think and—act. 
continue the operation lengthways and crosswise, ; 


on both sides of the Steak. When one’s finger : 

can be punched. through as though it were so ° 

much ira. Broil only one-half the usual time. Pr enn Rut ual Lif e 
Samples Postpaid, 25¢ Agents Wanted Insurance Co. 


; Che Weldon Zo. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dept. A 0 Fulton Street, New York 
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A giant among | 
foods, it makes 
giants among men. 
It is a complete 


food for every part 
of the body from 


Infancy to Old Age = 
Makes Bone, Muscle, 
Brain. It is nutriment 
and all nutriment, with 
most delicious flavor. No breakfast 
is complete without it. 

Sugar Wafers For sale by grocers everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY af 
Suitable to serve at the The Franklin Milis Co., Lockport, N. Y. , ayat 
banquet board or as | 


BUTCHER'S: 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 


Floors, Interior 

, Bowling Alleys and Furniture. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

. BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, 


m 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
@ Circulars Sent on Application. For Sale by Dealers 4 


Sold everywhere 
in sealed tins. 


3 
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ainters’ Supplies. 
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awaits you if you 
have not tried 


Diamond Condensed Soups €~ 


The best soups made anywhere by anybody. They are not canned soups, soup powders 
or soup stock, but are pure soups condensed to solid form, put up in small paper cartons, 
each making one quart of pureé or two quarts of thin soup as delicious and wholesome ‘ er. 
as may be made by a skilled cook from the best fresh materials. Keep paunety in -— 
any climate. Are mighly nutritious and will not distress the most delicate stomach. i y 
No Tin To Fear, No Water To Pay For, No Trouble To Prepare. Made in these varieties: Cream of 
Celery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean, German Vegetable. If your grocer does not have : 7. 
them he can get them for you or a Free Sample will be sent for a-two-cent stamp and his address. ioe 


The Maximam of Excellence. DIAMOND SOUP GOMPANY, The Minimum of Cost. if 
J. HOWARD JONES & SON, : ; Sole Sales Agents, CHICAGO. 40, 
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Delicious and 
Healthful 
Substitute 


FASK YOUR GROGER-HE SELLS IT. 


Colds are serious things. 
They leadtoworsethings. 
A cold is theseed of consump- 
tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 


has been snuffed out by it becanse OUR 24 
the proper remedy was not athand. PAGE BOOK 
ON REQUEST. 


gives relief atonce. It has saved thon- 
sands of lives. Every mother should see 
that it is always in the house. Don’t 
wait till you need it—that may be 
too late. Contains no_opium—abso- 
lutely safe—endorsed by 
ouly by Charles B. Kingsley, 
only by arles B. ey, 
Northampton, Mass, 


Makes Delicious Angel 
Food and other Cakes 


If you like delicious 
cake, write us the... 


NAME OF A 


EN N EN %S BORATED 


Get Mennen’s, the original. Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N-J. 


TALCUM 


and we willsend you, FREE, our book 
“CAKE SECRETS,” new recipes and 
ideas in cake making; will enable you 
to serve some very attractive and deli- 
cious dainties in your home. Address 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT. 


iy NBURN, anc 
tne akin, wa IGLEHEART BROS. 


worthless substitutes, but a reason for’ 


BRONCHIAL 


Quick Relief, Sure Relief. For 

Coughs and Golds there is noth- 

ing moreconvenientoreffective 
In boxes only. Never sold in bulls Ak thn 


q 
Mid Grist Mill 
Wheat Goffee 
| 
35 CAKE 
= cents 
a 
a Cough-Croup | SNANSDOWN 
a Syrup PREPARED CAKE FLOUR 
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TABLE 
PADS. 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


ES 


> 


> 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
+ 


‘New Methods 
in Education 


Art, Real Manual 
Training, Nature Study 


EXPLAINING processes whereby hand,’ eye and 
mind are educated by means that conserve vitality 
and develop a union of thought and action. 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, for 20 years director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, Etc. 


Educators and parents at home and abroad have 
indorsed Professor Tadd’s book and methods as of 
wonderful utility in the family, in school or in work. 
An insight into these methods was ot by the illus- 
trated article in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING for Feb- 
ruary. This book of Mr Tadd’s makes the whole work 
so clear as to enable any child to get the benefit of it at 
pene or teachers to practice these methods in any 
school, 


Edition De Luxe ee with author’s 


ME. 


and autograph, 
7 1-2 x 10 1-2 inches in size, 478 illustrations, 44 full- 
page plates, 456 pages, elegantly bound. Price net, 
postpaid. Student’s edition, slightly abridged, for 
constant use in family, schools, studio, shop or field, 
only $2 postpaid. 


Sample copy for inspection forwarded on receipt 
of roc for postage one way. If you don’t wantit return 
it at ourexpense, Prospectus free on request. 


ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York & 


“WE WERE NOT DISTURBED ALL NIGHT.” 

Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with Whooping Cough or Croup, The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and 
preventative power of Crcesolene for Bronchitis, Influ- 
enza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 
contagious diseases, Recent tests made at the Yale 
Pathological Laboratory prove that vaporized Cresolene 
kills the germs of Diphtheria, Send for descriptive book: 
let with testimonials, Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE CUT TELLS THE STORY! 


BEST COFFEE GROWN,» 


It is packed in absolutely air-tight. one-pound, trade-mark 
| bags, which will preserve the strength and flavor for any length 
| of time, even after it has been opened. 


OD DRINKING COFFEE 


(Freshly Roasted.) 13, 15 and 18c per pound. 


Very Fine Roasted Coffee 


(Good Body.) 20c and 25e the pound. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup 


Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylons, Japans, English Break- 
fasts, Young Hysons. Gunpowders and Imperials, 
30c, 35c, 50c. Very best, 65c per pound. 
All orders by MAIL or Telephone, 2451 CORTLANDT, 
| promptly attended to. Special Discounts on large orders, 
Send for catalogue. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner Church, New York, 
P. O. Box 289. Telephone, 2451 Cortlandt. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsrKEeEPrne. 
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THE “CLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 


rim. Lewis and durable. Agents 
send 6 cts. postage for free sample. 
Weare the largest aeneieewe of 
Pure A um, Serie Granite and Tin Ware 
im the world Address 
HOUSEHULD NOVELTY WO Randolph St. ,Chieago, Ill., 
Y.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 
This Co, is worth a Million Dollars and is reliable. 


250 Poultry P Pictures 


224 pages of salting when and 
and much nore is in our **Profite 


Remington 


Circa 
book 448 


funded. Book for 10c in err 


INCUBATOR 00., Standard Typewriter 


DIXON So Wyckoff, Seamans & 
... Stove Polish Benedict, 


144 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


4 NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. MR Has been used for over sixty years 
| One cake equal to several boxes of paste. a by W's icf, mothers for their 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. WINSLOW ing with perfect suc- 


vestment. That’s 


‘i : what you get in buying The Bantam Hatcher. all pain; cures wind colic, 
q every So and is the best remedy for diar- 
‘ q a. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
Be sure ona ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 


ing Syrup, alk take no other kind. Twenty-five 
e. 


Beautiful Colored Reproductions These trade-mark crisscross I{nes on every package. 
q OF FAMOUS PAINTINGS, suitable for framing. Pro- | For 
silver for “ ” the prize winner at the Paris | 
Salon, size 10 x 14 1-2, and comaiie list of subjects. SPECIAL D iC FLOUR. 
George J. Thrush, zt Specaities, 446 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. K. C. or AT FLOUR. 
= Onlike all ot Ask G 


FRUIT | ¢ IDEAL Steam Cooker 


mailed FREE. Pre- Fors | = Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
vents vents fermentation, Restores soured 


oo) Sateen gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 
fruit or tomatoe: 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 
ZANB NORNY & CO., BOX 868, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
i 


LEARN PROOFREADING Whiatle blows nics more tater 


Whistle blows when Cooker needs more water. 
Dinner Sets, Bicycles, Watches, and other 
If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel Cockers. 
and uncrowded ep paying $15 to $35 weekly. Situations 
always obtainab: We are the original instractors by mail. 
m’t burn your hands 


Send for illus. catalogue. We pay express. Agents Wanted, 
Don 
___ HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. om I A turning pies and lifting from a hot oven. 


TOLEDO COOKER ©0., Box 68, Toledo, 0 

in aaa a en Doilies, and Six Battenberg Have a bail on each dish while baking, with 

Lace Designs, one Collar, two Tie handle iieqenten. Fits any dish. 4 bails 

Ends, one Stock, two Centerpieces, and handle by mail 25c. Agents Wanted. 
also a year’s Subscription to Ingalis. erican ve) ., Gardiner. Me. 
Fancy Work Book. ALL for 25 


ijn (OQ LISTTING 35c 


name and address, latest style. Order filled day received. 
Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the price. Special induce- 
ments to Agents. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
TRECKLE CREAM Dept, Ly AURORA, ILLS: E.J.SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept.11,St.Louis. Mo 


“WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE”’—Puce. 


to pay to $60 for a Steel Range that does not cost over $12 at the Factory to build, 
the aidere nce being profits and expenses of an Army of middlemen, Such folly 
no longer necessary , as we offer our 


\Hapgood “Anti-Trust” Steel Range 


at one-half agents prices. Guaranteed for 5 years. Money refunded if not at entizsty 
satisfactory. Bend for Big Free Uatalogue of Sewing Machines, B t Ol 
Prices, Harness, Lawn Swings #3.75, and 1000 other things at alt dealers 
prices. Reference this paper. Have your bank look usup. Address 

HAPCOOD MANUFACTURINC CO., Boxtii57 Alton, il. 
only mfg. company in the world in their line selling direct to ths consumer, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Twice-Told Tale 


is all the better for the repetition if good. The one we told last month 
is one of that sort. So to repeat— 


Two Extraordinary Offers 


SPARKLETS 


SODA WATER OUTFITS 
No. 1. $3.00 — No. 2. $5.00 se 


1 German Silver Quart Syphon 
4 boxes Quart SPARKLETS 
I bottle Vichy Tablets 

Seltzer 
“Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
“Bicarbonate of Soda“ 
Raspberry Syrup (8 02.) 
Strawberry 
“ Root Beer 
“  Sarsaparilla “ 


t Metal Syphon Bottle, complete 

2 boxes Pint SPARKLETS 

I aan Vichy Tablets 

I Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
Raspberry Syrup (4 02) 
Strawberry “ 
Root Beer “ 
Sarsaparilla 
Ginger Ale “ “ Ginger Ale “ 


This gives you a choice of eight to ten different kinds of soda water, flavored exactly to your taste, 
at an average of ONE CENT A GLASS 


Every Good Housekeeper 


are limited, order at once. 


$6.00 for $3.00 $8.60 for $5.00 


If you will remit $3.00 in advance, at once, we will deliver the $5.00 outfit, or for $5.cothe $7.60 outfit, express paid, 
and we will also present you, free, with a year’s subscription to ‘“Goop HousexezrinG,”” one of the best, most helpful, most 
interesting and most popular of magazines for the whole family. To get this premium, state where yousaw this offer, and 
give name and address of your nearest grocer or general store (one only). _If already a subscriber your subscription will be 
extended six months, or you may send the magazine for a year to a friend as a new subscriber. Should you still hesitate to 
order for want of fuller particulars, we will send you our booklet and a sample copy of ** Goop Housexgerinc ’’ (regular 
price for the two, twenty cents ) free of cost if you will address us a postal card as follows: —Please send me full particulars 
of your offers as advertised in » stating full name and address plainly written, With each outfit is packed a booklet, 
‘*ror Dexiciovs Darnxs,”” of invaluable benefit to the invalid and to those in good health, Remit by registered mail, 
postal or express order, or personal check. 


Compressed Gas Capsule Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


- When you write advertisers please mention Goov HousekEEPINnG. 
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‘ 


Useful Premiums 


A choice and varied assortment of new and desirable articles for 
household use, carefully selected with a view to meeting the wants 
and tastes of our great family of readers, 


GIVEN FREE 


to those who subscribe or get up clubs for Good Housekeeping 
at the regular rate of $1.00 per year. 


ISHING to reward those who are working with us in our endeavor to extend & 

still further the influence and usefulness of Good Housekeeping, we herewith & 

offer a choice list of useful and valuable articles which may be had without cost by ° 
sending us one or more subscribers as announced. The opportunity is also offered of * 

« procuring these articles in connection with a year's subscription at a greatly reduced ’ 
e price. Everything advertised is as represented and warranted to give entire satisfaction. * 


Decorated Tea Set 


This is a very handsome set; all decorations under glaze and will not wear or rub off. 
A lifetime’s use will not deface or wear these decorations. This set is the celebrated 
English ware, which is preferable to French China for ordinary purposes, being less liable 
to crack, standing harder usage, and cheaper. The illustration shows the style of this set, 
but owing to its being so small fails to bring out the decorations to advantage. The set 
consists of fifty-six pieces, as follows: 12 Tea Plates, 12 Tea Cups and Saucers, 12 Fruit 
Saucers, 1 Tea Pot and 1 Sugar Bowl (two pieces each), 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 Bowl and 2 
Cake Plates. This Tea Set sent from Boston, Mass, by freight at receiver’s expense for e 


ene 


Seven New Yearly Subscriptions 
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Fine Table Ware 


This is not the cheap kind of silver-plated ware so often used as premiums, but the 
kind sold only by responsible dealers and jewelers. The base or body is not brass, as in the 
cheaper grade, but a very fine quality of nickel-silver, which is the same color as silver but 
much stronger. The plate is the best, each piece being triple-plated and hand-burnished, a 
very expensive operation, as each piece is finished separately and entirely by hand. We 
guarantee each piece to wear, with ordinary usage, for at least five years, and such articles 
as the Berry Spoon and Pie Knife, which are only occasionally used, will last a lifetime. 


TABLE SPOONS 
Set of Six Table Spoons sent postpaid for 
Three New Yearly Subscriptions 
Price $2.50 
TEA SPOONS 
Set of Six Tea Spoons sent postpaid for 
Two New Yearly Subscriptions 
Price subscription $2.00 
PIE KNIFE 
One Pie Knife in case sent postpaid for 
One New Yearly Subscription 
Price subscription $1.50 


BERRY SPOON 
One Berry Spoon in case sent postpaid for 
One New Yearly Subscription 
Price subscription $1.50 
SUGAR SHELL and BUTTER KNIFE 
Both Sugar Shell and Butter Knife sent for 
One New Yearly Subscription 
Price subscription $1.50 
MEDIUM FORKS 
Set of Six Medium Forks sent postpaid for 
Three New Yearly Subscriptions 
Price Sears subscription 
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This Cabinet, the regular retail price of which is $6.00, is substantially built of first-class 
material; 30 inches in hight, with a top 28 by 48 inches, securely fastened, and firmly sup- 
ported by brackets on each post. It has two large bins for flour, sugar, etc, which swing on 
pivots, and work as easily when loaded as when empty ; two drawers, one kneading board 22 
by 24 inches, and one meat board 11 by 22 inches. It is antique oak finish, with whitewood 
top and slides. Shipped securely crated, from Buchanan, Mich, and weighs when packed 
about 100 pounds. This Kitchen Cabinet sent by freight at receiver’s expense for 


Ten New Yearly Subscriptions ‘ 

Price Including one year’s subscription to Good Housekeeping $5.00 : 

Stag Handle Carving Set : 

‘ 

a 

‘ 

The steel, finish, workmanship and general appearance of this set are second to none. F; 

The knife is 13 inches long, made of the best double shear-steel, finely finished and sharp- 4 

ened ready to use. The fork is 11 inches long and fitted with a guard which answers the ‘ 

double purpose of a guard for the hand and to raise the fork from the table when not in use. ‘ 

The steel is round, of superior steel and will put a keen cutting edge on any knife without F 

wearing smooth. All have stag handles, with steel ferrules and tips. This Stag Handle : 

Carving Set sent prepaid for S 

q e 4 
Three New Yearly Subscriptions 
. Price Including one year’s subscription to Good Housekeeping $2.50 ; 
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Solid Oak Rocking Chair 


We are more than pleased to be able to offer our readers such a remarkably fine chair 
on such wonderfully liberal terms. We consider it one of our best premiums and feel sure 
that everyone who receives it will be more than repaid for their trouble. It is made in a 
first-class manner of solid oak, highly polished, and upholstered with velour on seat and 
back, as shown in illustration. The style is up to date, very handsome and sure to please 
the most fastidious. . It is also extremely comfortable, being plenty wide with a high back. 


Would sell in your local store for $3.50 or $4.00. This Solid Oak Rocking Chair sent by 
freight from Boston, Mass, at receiver’s expense for 


Four New Yearly Subscriptions 


Price Including one year’s subscription to Good Housekeeping $3.00 
Remit by Postoffice or Express Money Order, Check, Draft or Registered Letter 


The Phelps Publishing Co, Publishers Good Housekeeping 


Main Office 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS CHICAGO 
52 Lafayette Place : 204 Dearborn St 
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THE IDEAL COUNTRY HOTEL, by 


CONTENTS, April, 


Igol 


Cecily Parks. Illustrated 
THE CHARM OF THE ENGLISH 
INN, by Clifton Johnson. [Illustrated . 


A SCENE FROM MURILLO, by Wil- 
liam Brunton 


‘A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF THE 


DOMESTIC SERVICE PROBLEM, 
by Mrs Bradley Gilman . ‘ 

THE ONE THING LACKING, by 
George Birdseye. 

THE AUTOMOBILE FOR WOMEN, 
by Mary A. Booth. Illustrated. 

HOW THE SIOUX KEEP HOUSE, 
by Winona Keith. Illustrated 

“A MAN’S FOES SHALL BE THEY 
OF HIS OWN HOUSEHOLD” . : 

PERSONALLY CONDUCTED HINTS 
ON HOUSEKEEPING, by Octave 
Thanet. I—The Confessions of an 
Average Employer . ‘ ‘ 

VIOLETS, by Moses Teggart 

IN THE LONG WHITE WARD, _ 
Isabel Gordon Curtis. Illustrated . 

SPRING, THE MAGICIAN, by Sanda 
Enos . 

ONE PHASE OF THE NEW EDUCA- 
TION, by Alice Peloubet Norton. 
Illustrated 

APARTMENT FOLKS. ‘A Semi- Rural 

Apartment House. Illustrated—Farm- 

ing ina in the Flat, Aloy- 

sius Coll . 


284 
285 


295-207 


OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. Par- 
ent and Teacher Aid Each Other, by 
Mrs W. H. Beckley—Discoveries Made 
by Our Observers and Experimenters. 
Illustrated . 

THE TELEPHONE IN RURAL HOME 
LIFE. Illustrated . 

WHAT THE BUNNIES FOUND, _ 
John H. Jewett . 

HOW ROBBIE HELD THE HORSE 

EDITORIAL. Power in Co- ee” 
As to Woman’s Exchanges 

SAVORING OF SPRING. April ‘Vee 
etables—Rhubarb as a Delicacy—The 
Corn Meal Grievarice, and Some Rec- 
ipes, by Ella Morris Kretschmar— 
Dishes en Casserole, by Stella A. Down- 
ing. Illustrated—The Base of an Ex- 
cellent Luncheon 

PLANS FOR THE SEASON’S WED- 
DINGS, by Babette A. Muelle. Illus- 
trated 

PLANTS FOR “INDOOR DECORA- 
TION, by Prof S. T. Maynard . 

NOTES OF AN EXTRAVAGANT 
SEASON. Illustrated . 

THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE, ty 
Isabel Gordon Curtis. Illustrated . ; 

THE HOSTESS. The Informal Lunch- 
eon—IV, by Anne Warner. Illustrated 


ANAGRAM AND PRIZE WINNERS 
DRAWING BY GUS DIRKS . 
HOUSECLEANING, IN DETAIL . 


2098-302 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Copyright, 1901, by The Phelps Publishing Co; all rights reserved 


Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the household—unlike any other 


Published monthly by The Phelps Publishing Co, Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 
corporation established in 1880 under the laws of Massachusetts, owning and operating one of the largest 


printing and publishing plants in the world. 


ers and occupy a pre-eminent place in their respective fields. 
TERMS—One dollar per year (12 numbers) postpaid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year jf not paid in ad- 


vance. Subscriptions may begin or be renewed at any time. 


stands. 


tiodical. Established in 1885. 
Its other and allied publications have more than 500,000 subscrib- 


Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, or at news 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on the printed address slip, shows to what time your subscrip- 


Some 
time is required after money is received before the date on printed address slip, which answers for your receipt, 


tion is paid. Thus: 


can be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCE 


April o1, means that your subscription expires with this (the April) number 


continued for another year after the time paid for has expired, please notify us to that effect. 


CHANGES—Subscribers wishing a change in address must send the ol 


they wish the magazine sent. 
AGENTS—Wanted everywhere. 
on_ application. 


per column, two columns per page. 
OFFI 


or contracts on application. 
ES—The headquarters of Good Housekeeping are in the Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass, but 
for the convenience of its patrons it also has offices at 52 Lafayette Place, asia York City, Marquette Bui!d- 


2, Chicago, Ill, New Orleans, San Francisco, Montreal. 


Good Housekeeping is continued to responsible subscribers until the publishers are 


notified by letter to discontinue, when payment of all arrearages must be made. If you do not wish the magazine 


as well as the new address to which 
Reliable persons of either sex or of any age can do well working for Good 


Terms 
DVERTISING RATES—Thirty cents per a 


ate line, fourteen lines to the inch, eight and one-fourth inches 
Discounts 
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MISS MARY RECEIVES HER WEDDING HAT 
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